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ABSTRACT 

In April 1994, a Transfer Symposium wes held by the 
California Community Colleges to bring educational analysts and 
policymakers together to discuss trends and issues affecting the 
transfer process and other aspects of educational access. This report 
presents transcripts from the two panel presentations and minutes 
from the three discussion sessions that comprised the Symposium. The 
first panel presentation, "The Role of Community Colleges in 
California Higher Education: Looking Forward," discusses the issue of 
access in the face of spiraling costs and declining enrollments, and 
the urgency of finding new solutions for access problems. The second 
panel presentation, "Community College Overview: Roles and 
Responsibilities in the Transfer Process," examines student access in 
the community college transfer process and what colleges are and are 
not doing to promote transfer. Next, minutes from the first 
discussion session, "Student Equity and Diversity -in the Transfer 
Process," focus on recent efforts to achieve equity for students from 
diverse backgrounds. Minutes from the second discussion session, 
"What Is the Evolving Role of the System in Ensuring Academic 
Success," review planning issues related to demographics, technology, 
funding, and the complexities of the transfer process and college 
mission. The final discussion, "Ask the Universities: How Can We Work 
Together," explores cooperative possibilities to increase 
effectiveness in the areas of access and instruction. Recommendations 
are included for each discussion session. (KP) 
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Executive 

As noted by one panelist during this year's 
California Community Colleges Transfer 
Symposium, there are two primary purposes for 
providing education in the United States. The first is 
to develop a trained and educated work force. The 
second, however, is even more fundamental in a 
democratic society — recognizing, and supporting, 
the role that education plays in providing social and 
economic equity. 

The universal message of the nation's commu- 
nity colleges has always been: "Education offered 
here." Working adults and part-time students have 
been commonplace at the community colleges since 
the 1 980s. More than half of all women in postsec- 
ondary education are served by community col- 
leges — and more ethnic minorities than those 
attending all of the nation's four-year colleges and 
universities combined. 

Just how well transfer "works" for California 
higher education matters. Cutbacks caused by 
California' s ongoing budget crisis along with rapid 
and unrelenting student fee increases have led to 
declining enrollments at all levels of higher education. 
As costs increase — as general access to higher 
education decreases — open doors at the California 
Community Colleges are more necessary than ever 
before. Equally important, however, are doors that 
are open for community college students at other 
postsecondary institutions. 

The Role of the Community Colleges in 
California Higher Education: Looking Forward 
was the first panel discussion at the California 
Community Colleges Transfer Symposium held in 
April, 1 994. Chief among the issues discussed by 
these education policy experts was the question of 
access. Between 1991 and 1993 enrollments within 
the California State University system declined by 



Summary 

over 2 1 ,000 students, and at the California Commu- 
nity Colleges by 120,000. That trend continued in 
1 994, with a decline of 1 0- 1 5,000 more students at 
CSU and 75,000 at the community colleges. One 
panelist suggested that the decision to curtail access 
has already been made — and that decision has been 
"camouflaged" as a budget related decision. Given 
finite dollars at present, he suggested that different 
ways of "delivering our educational product' ' 
including increased use of new technologies, provide 
options for guaranteeing continued access. 

Another panelist stated that alternatives to 
limiting educational access have never been dis- 
cussed, and the third panelist concurred, observing 
that "the community colleges are at the center of the 
access question — not only access to higher educa- 
tion and opportunity, but also access to better jobs 
for California in the future." 

Since the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management predicts an increase of 50 percent 
in potential higher education enrollment for Califor- 
nia by the year 2006, panelists agreed that the 
state's changing demographics increase the urgency 
of finding new solutions for the problems of educa- 
tional access. Devising a statewide educational 
strategy — one that stresses the interconnected 
nature of all segments of California education — and 
creating a new, less "self-serving" system of coop- 
erative incentives and disincentives were viewed as 
top priorities, along with developing an explicit 
policy statement about what California expects from 
its educational institutions. 

The symposium's second panel discussion, 
Community College Overview: Roles and 
Responsibilities in the Transfer Process, 
examined the question of student access to higher 
education — especially access provided by the 
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community college transfer process — from an 
"insider" perspective. 

Panelists differed as to whether the California 
Master Plan for Higher Education was outdated. 
Some panelists considered the Master Plan elitist, 
perhaps bigoted. The general consensus was that 
the public still strongly supports California's concept 
of universal access to higher education, yet this is 
not a high priority for the Legislature. 

Alternatives offered for supporting educational 
equity included allowing qualified coiiomunity col- 
leges to offer baccalaureate degrees. 

A first step proposed for increasing transfer 
success for community college students system- wide 
is improved course-to-course articulation with CSU 
and UC — or implementing a "competency-based" 
transfer articulation system. One panelist also 
discussed the importance of promoting alternative 
relational teaching styles, since not all students are 
analytical "linear" learners. 

Educating the state Legislature about the 
importance of the community colleges and their 
students, and exerting political pressure to see that 
an adequate number of transfer slots for community 
college students are available at UC and CSU, were 
top priorities. 

Three small-group discussions — designed to 
generate specific recommendations for action — 
were also organized by the Transfer Symposium. 

The first, Student Equity and Diversity in 
the Transfer Process, focused on relatively recent 
efforts to achieve equity in California higher eduu 
tion ftr students from diverse cultural and ethnic 
bac 1 :grounds. The combination of "pluralism and 
excellence," one panelist stated, means achieving 
qualitative — not just quantitative — equity in educa- 
tion. A formal assessment process to evaluate 
"campus climate," or the perceptions of students, 
faculty, and staff about specific areas of college life, 
has now been developed and has been widely used. 

Much is already known about how to support 
the success of underrepresented students from the 
notable previous successes of various programs, 
another panelist pointed out. Making use of this 



knowledge — from how to instill a "sense of belong- 
ing" to establishing high expectations for student 
performance — is as important for high schools as it 
is for colleges and universities, he said. 

The second discussion group was titled 
Community Colleges and Higher Education in 
California: What is the Evolving Role of the 
System in Ensuring Academic Success? One 
panelist observed that there are four major areas 
with which colleges must deal effectively in order to 
improve the transfer function of behalf of community 
college students: demographics, technology, funding, 
and the complexities of both the community college 
mission and the transfer process itself. Since all four 
issues are intertwined, piecemeal adjustments and 
reforms are inadequate. 

Another panelist stated that the Master Plan 
for Higher Education "d isn't work today." The 
population of California <iighcr education is no 
longer made up solely of young, full-time, middle- 
class students, the clientele the system was designed 
to serve. As a result the unemployed, low-income, 
and disadvantaged are not well served. 

New approaches are needed, approaches that 
"bring the education to the students" rather than 
insist that the students meet the needs of the institu- 
tion. One possibility is to offer three-year baccalau- 
reate degrees at both the community college and 
university levels — and other changes that accommo- 
date the needs of part-time and working students. 
The broad range of legitimate education goals 
should be recognized, and supported, by institutions 
and by the programs and services they offer. 

The third discussion group — Ask the Univer- 
sities: How Can We Work Together? — exam- 
ined both past and present university practices 
relating to community college transfer. It was 
pointed out that all of California higher education 
now faces the problem of how to serve more 
students with fewer resources; reorganization is 
underway atUC and CSU. According to one 
panelist, new technologies will be the salvation of 
California higher education — and will help educa- 
tional systems work together more effectively, 
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primarily in the areas of ( 1 ) access and (2) instruc- 
tion. Technologies such as Electronic Date Inter- 
change (EDI) will allow the transfer process in 
particular lo become much more efficient and 



accessible. And in the very near future ATM-style 
on-campus kiosks will be able to offer nearly 
complete transfer information and services to 
today's busy students. 
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Introduction 



There was a time when California's Commu- 
nity Colleges, like the rest of the state's 
system of higher education, seemed capable of 
doing almost anything and everything. Those 
times are gone, at least for the foreseeable future, 
replaced by these times — times in which declin- 
ing budgets and accelerating demands for ser- 
vices are forcing colleges find universities to 
rethink old assumptions, and to search for new, 
innovative, yet less expensive ways to accom- 
plish increasingly complicated tasks. 

How did California's community colleges 
arrive at this juncture? And what can be done 
under these challenging circumstances to en- 
nance and expand educational opportunity, now 
and in the future? 

Where We f ve Been: 
Perspectives on the 
Passing Millennium 

The community colleges have broadcast a 
universal message since the first one opened 
its doors to the public a century ago. And that 
message has been: "Education available here." 
Though what that education entailed may have 
varied from place 10 place nearly as much as 
national geography, accessibility has generally been 
a given. 

Nationwide, community college enrollment 
increased from slightly more than one-half 
million in 1960 to four million by 1980 — an 
increase largely responsible for the overall 
expansion of higher education and largely due to 
students who otherwise would not have participated 
in postsecondary education. 



By the 1980s, working adults and part-time 
students became commonplace on community 
college campuses. In addition, community colleges 
serve at least half of all women in postsecondary 
education and more ethnic minority students than all 
of the nation's four-year colleges and universities 
combined. The community colleges also serve more 
than half of all college freshmen — a role of continu- 
ing importance as education costs continue to climb. 

The community colleges in California were 
established as a system more than 70 years ago. 
These early city colleges or "junior" colleges offered 
new opportunities for entire generations of Califor- 
nians to benefit from higher education. 

California's commitment to educational 
access and opportunity was expanded and codi- 
fied in 1960 in the California Master Plan for 
Higher Education — a decision that extended the 
benefits of a college education to every citizen, and 
a legacy unmatched by any other state of the union. 

Since the inception of the California Commu- 
nity Colleges system most campuses have accom- 
plished two major educational missions, offering 
both transfer and vocational education programs. 

During the 1960s and 1 970s, the community 
colleges provided high-quality undergraduate 
education at very low cost — and provided the first 
two years of college-level coursework for many 
California college students who later went on to 
receive bachelor's, master's, and other degrees. 

But as state funding for education began to 
decrease, college "downsizing," growth limits, 
and course cutbacks began to affect the California 
Community Colleges — and the open-ended mission 
of the community colleges. Even the "lifelong learn- 
ing" concept as once applied to California' s total 
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system of higher education — the community col- 
leges, the California State University (CSU) system, 
and the University of California (UC) system to- 
gether — fell into some disfavor, at least in terms of 
fiscal responsibility, partially due to criticism that 
higher education institutions were trying to be "all 
things to all people" and at increasing public ex- 
pense. 

With university budgets straining to keep up 
with the costs of graduate education programs, the 
idea dawned of enrolling more undergraduates. 
Greater numbers of undergraduate students gener- 
ated substantial revenue for the universities with 
minimal increases in costs. 

As growing numbers of California college 
students enrolled as university freshmen, the 
public began to believe that the quality of com- 
munity college undergraduate education had 
declined. 

In the 1990s, with all segments of Califor- 
nia higher education attempting to cope with 
budget cutbacks and the impacts of related 
student fee increases, the public is beginning to 
believe that the quality of California higher 
education in general has declined — and may 
decline still further. 

Where We're Going: 
Perspectives on the 
Coming Millennium 

The quality and the effectiveness of the 
community college transfer function matters. 
Nationwide, however, since the 1970s the number 
of students who transfer to four-year colleges and ' 
universities has declined in relation to total commu- 
nity college enrollment 

Since higher percentages of black, Hispanic, 
Native American, and other underrepresented 
students begin their postsecondary educations at 
the community college level, the number of commu- 
nity college students who transfer is an increasingly 
significant issue in higher education. And as states 
become increasingly responsible for community 



college financing, concerns about fiscal responsibility 
and "accountability" also affect the transfer function. 

In California, there has been moderate success 
in increasing the number of community college 
students who transfer to baccalaureate-granting 
institutions. The passage of Senate Bill 121 (Hart) in 
1 99 1 established that responsibility for a strong 
transfer function is shared by the community col- 
leges, CSU, and UC. That legislation mandated the 
establishment of transfer agreement programs, 
discipline-based articulation agreements, and 
transfer centers. Budget and staff cuts throughout 
California higher education, however, have slowed 
implementation of SB 121'skey provisions. 

What the Experts Say: 
Perspectives on the 
California Conundrum 

Education experts, including many who 
attended or were panelists and presenters 
during the 1994 Community Colleges Transfer 
Symposium, offer a variety of perspectives on 
California' s higher education conundrum. 

Cutbacks caused by the state' s ongoing budget 
crisis — and by the response to that crisis from 
voters and legislators alike — have led to declining 
enrollments at all levels of higher education. In a 
sense, the issues affecting community college txuns- 
fer success are the same issues affecting all of 
California higher education in 1994: inadequate 
funding, limited classroom space, and course and 
program cutbacks. 

These and other curunt trends in higher 
education seem still more ominous when discussion 
shifts to include serious reflection on the educational 
implications of the state's changing demographics — 
a change creating the "new face' of California. As 
was observed by most participants in the 1 994 
Transfer Symposium, the typical California college 
student of the very near future will not be fresh out 
of high school, white, middle class, and attending 
classes full time. This change in demographics, 
which includes socioeconomic differences and shifts 
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in educational goals, suggests that new approaches 
to higher education delivery are necessary in order 
to make the transfer function work. 

The 1994 California Community Colleges 
Transfer Symposium was organized to provide a 
forum for discussing these and other public policy 



issues, issues that affect the transfer process and 
other aspects of educational access and opportunity. 

This particular conversation represents only the 
beginning of what must, ultimately, become a much 
broader public discussion among Califomians about 
who we are and what we believe about education. 
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Panel Presentation I 



The Role of the Community Colleges 
in California Higher Education: 
Looking Forward 



The first panel discussion examined the role of 
the community colleges in California education 
from an "outside" point of view, from the perspec- 
tive of analysts and policy makers. Major issues 
addressed in this wide-ranging discussion included 
the effects of budget cuts on educational access and 
opportunity as well as how — and if — the state is 
prepared, educationally, for the vast social changes 
posed by changing demographics. 

The Panelists 

Dr. Joni Finney is Associate Director of the 
California Higher Education Policy Center. 
Dr. Finney coauthored, with Patrick Callan, the 
1 993 report By Design or Default. Prior to assum- 
ing her post with the Higher Education Policy 
Center, she was Director of Policy Studies for the 
Education Commission for the States in Denver, 
Colorado. Dr. Finney has served also in a variety of 
administrative posts at Pennsylvania State University 
and the University of Southern Colorado, and has 
taught at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. 

Gerald Hayward is Director of Policy Analy- 
sis for California Education (PACE), an independent 
research center providing analysis and assistance for 
California policy makers and educational leaders. 
He is also the Deputy Director of the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
headquartered in Berkeley. From 1 980- 1 985, he 
was Chancellor for the California Community 
Colleges. During the decade prior, Mr. Hayward 



served as principal consultant to California' s Senate 
Committee on Education and Finance. He is a 
former teacher and administrator in California public 
schools. 

Dr. Charles Ratliff is Deputy Director of the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(CPEC) and has served as consultant to numer- 
ous national, regional, state, and local agencies 
on a wide variety of topics. Dr. Ratliff has been 
particularly involved in programs designed to assist 
disadvantaged youth. He was formerly the director 
of an Upward Bound program and an EOP pro- 
gram, and was also Director jf Student Academic 
Services at California State University, Hayward. 

Dr. Mark Edelstein, moderator of the 
Transfer Symposium's two panel discussions, 
has served as Vice President for Academic 
Affairs at the College of the Redwoods since 
June, 1991. From 1987 to 1991 he was Execu- 
tive Director of the Intersegmental Coordinating 
Council. He served two terms as president of the 
statewide California Community Colleges 
Academic Senate, and actively participated in 
the 1990 review of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education. 

The Discussion 

Edelstein: There seems to be a very strong 
consensus in California that despite our 
current budget problems, the greatest mistake 
we could make at this point — in all of the educa- 
tional systems — is to curtail access. Some people 
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would argue, however, that in fact that is exactly 
what our response has been to this budget crisis, 
and perhaps must be. 

Between '991 and lt/93 enrollments de- 
clined at the California State University by over 
21,000 students and at the California Commu- 
nity Colleges by approximately 120,000. That 
trend has continued this year, with an additional 
10-15,000 decline /, students at CSU and per- 
haps 75,000 more at the community colleges. 
University of California (UC) enrollments have 
remained relatively stable. 

Realistically, if the state cannot increase its 
funding for higher education, what are our 
choices besides curtailing access or watching as 
the quality of California higher education 
inevitably declines? 

Ratliff: We've already made the decision to 
curtail student access. That decision, however, 
has been camouflaged as a budget-related deci- 
sion. We as policy makers and legislators have 
made budgetary decisions and then turned to the 
various higher education systems and said: 
" You've got to figure out what to do with the 
money we gave you." Given the current para- 
digms on how we deliver education, we were left 
with very little opportunity but to cut the number 
of students that we serve. 

Instead, what we need to be doing in this 
state is have a policy discussion about who we will 
and who we will not provide with access to higher 
education, who we will and who we will not invest 
in. Our social contract, particularly through the 
Master Plan for Higher Education, basically says 
that if you live long enough, in California you 11 have 
an opportunity to pursue education after high school. 
Up until this point, we have had the financial largesse 
to support that contract. We sold the value of life- 
long learning and intellectual development — I think 
rightfully so — and made it available to the entire 
population. 

But if we couple that with the fact that the two 
fastest-growing segments of the population in the 
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state are those under age 24 and those over the age 
of 47, we've created a real problem. Can California 
continue to afford to allow all segments of its popu- 
lation to have access to higher education? Or is the 
state going to move in the direction of establishing 
priorities? If we cannot or do not have the will to 
finance education at a level that continues to guaran- 
tee access to all those who want to pursue educa- 
tion beyond high school, then who do we give the 
first cut to? That ought to be a policy discussion. 

There's a related question, and it' s an equally 
tough one. Is there a different way of delivering our 
educational product that might allow us to continue 
to provide high-quality instruction at a lower per-unit 
cost? It may be that there is a place for high technol- 
ogy in instruction. We need to actively and creatively 
look for different ways to deliver education, but 
recognize that there would be some substantial 
up-front costs. To start out, it's not going to be 
less expensive. 

Both of these policy discussions need to 
take place. 

Finney: My belief is that there's no consensus 
about that at all, that the biggest policy mistake 
California could make would be to curtail access. In 
fact, I believe that' s been a deliberate policy deci- 
sion — to curtail access — at many levels in this state, 
from the state Legislature to the governing boards of 
colleges and universities. This is not an accidental 



The question is even more basic: 
"As California has previously 
defined it, is educational 
opportunity still an 
important value?" 



strategy. The CSU system, for example, now has a 
policy that separates the state's responsibility for 
acce c ' nd the institution's responsibility for quality. 
The /e developed some deliberate mechanisms to 
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downsize their student bodies. Students and their 
families have been held hostage in this budget 
debate. 

Secondly, I don't think that these policy 
changes ought to be ascribed to budget cuts. That 



The community colleges are at 
the center of the access 
question — not only access to 

higher education and 
opportunity, but also access to 
better jobs for California. 



serve more people. 

Hayward: I agree with Joni on this particular 
issue. The issue is access, and the issue is oppor- 
tunity. The dilemma is, not only are the commu- 
nity colleges the centerpiece of the whole access 
argument, but also the centerpiece to other 
opportunities for further education, 

I've spent the last six years working on 
issues related to preparation of the work force of 
tomorrow. And it's clear to me that community 
colleges nationally and in this state are also the 
linchpin of that strategy. If in fact California's 
economy is to become more competitive interna- 
tionally, we have to have a better prepared work 



force than we now have. And that work force 
preparation cannot be done solely at high school. 
It has to involve what, uniquely, the community 
colleges can provide. 

So I see the community colleges at the 
center of the access question — not only access to 
higher education and opportunity in that dimen- 
sion, but also access to better jobs for California 
in the future. 

I find it very distressing that the issues 
haven't been framed in those two dimensions, 
and that the discussions in California — not only 
at the segmental level but at the gubernatorial 
and legislative levels — have not addressed this 
issue head-on. What you hear in Sacramento is 
that we cannot raise taxes. "That might cost us our 
jobs, so that's not ai. option." They have very 
irresponsibly ducked the key issue. For the sake of 
California's future, we need to provide more re- 
sources. 

Edelstein: One fact that makes this discussion 
even more compelling right now, as Charles 
mentioned earlier, is the state % s change in popu- 
lation demographics, A recent study by the 
National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment determined that between now and the year 
2006 we We going to be facing a 50 percent 
increase in potential enrollments in higher 
education in California. That 's an increase from 
915, 000 WES to I A million. The study con- 
cludes that even if students can pay a greater 
share for the cost of their educations, even if the 
state manages to achieve the same kind of 
economic growth we saw in the 1980s, it will still 
be impossible to .neet this kind of enrollment 
demand without significantly altering the basic 
assumptions and policies which direct higher 
education. That 's the crucial phrase: "without 
significantly altering the basic assumptions and 
policies that direct higher education. " Easy to 
say in a report, enormously difficult to do, 
especially in systems of this size. 

Do you agree with this assessment? And if 



has been our excuse. But that hasn't been our 
only alternative. The alternatives simply were 
not discussed. So to say we have no alternatives 
[to limiting access] is misleading. 

I don't think the major question is deciding 
how to ration higher education over the next 20, 
30, 40, or 50 years. The question is even more 
basic: "As California has previously defined it, is 
educational opportunity still an important value for 
California citizens?" If it is, there are many ways to 
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so, what kinds of restructuring do the systems 
need to consider in order to better met the needs 
of students? 

Ratliff: I do agree, in part. We need to look at 
new ways of delivering quality educational 
products. We need to move away from the 
traditional "seat time" approach to delivering 
higher education, and become far more con- 
cerned about the skills and knowledge we'd like 
to impart to our students. Some approaches do 
not require direct faculty-student contact. 

I also think the community colleges are in a 
better position than any of the other segments of 
postsecondary education to find "break- 
throughs," if you will, in how we're going to 
deliver instruction to more folks in more effi- 
cient ways. 

At this point, I don't believe anyone has any 
concrete answers about just how anc 1 at what pace 
we should proceed. 

Edelstein: Perhaps we should be one system. 
Alaska has recently consolidated its higher 
education segments into one system. Perhaps 
we 're reaching the point where the state can no 
longer support the kind of duplication of effort 
that our three systems entail Now, everyone in 
California higher education will say "We are the 



largest of our kind in the known universe, and 
that would create a bureaucratic nightmare. " 
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Joni, as someone relatively new to California, 
what are your perceptions? 

Finney: It' s going to take several different ways to 
try to move the systems to accommodate this new 
demand without sacrificing access. My sense, from 
the discussions our center has been holding around 
the state, is that there is a great deal of energy and 
creativity in the system now — people doing things 
on a small-scale basis. But the California problem is 
the "system-think" problem, where one voice 
represents the system. Because of that, much of the 
diversity, much of the creativity, much of the richness 
is lost 

We need to loosen these systems up and 
provide some incentives for people to go about 
the very important work that they want to ac- 
complish. To create such incentives, we can use 
existing resources. Much of this we know how to 
do, and much of it doesn't cost much money. It's 
a question of identifying the priorities. 

Hayward: This is already a complicated situation. 
And I'd hate to think of any education system that's 
more complicated than the University of California. 
But, even in this discussion, we're missing the key 
player — and that's the K-l 2 system. 

What we've neglected is taking a strategic 
look at education from child care through graduate 
school. We still have the systems' views of their 
independent roles, and lack this overall strategy. 
With this perspective, someone might suggest that 
child care is the best long-term strategy for improv- 
ing the four-year institutions. 

I use this only as an example. We need to be 
thinking more broadly and more globally about a 
system that thinks about preschool through graduate 
school and less and less about "systems." 

We have to show the Legislature and the 
policy makers that there is an education priority in 
that budget. 

Stressing the interconnectedness between the 
segments, and with the high schools and the elemen- 
tary schools, will be most fruitful. 
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We need to be thinking 
more broadly about a system 
that thinks about preschool 
through graduate school and 
less and less about "systems." 
We have to show that there is 
an education priority. 



Edelstein: I very much agree with that. But the 
fact is, we seem to be much farther from that 
than we were three or four years ago. Three or 
four years ago, the California Education 
Roundtable was having serious discussions 
about that kind of statewide strategy. And it was 
an important agenda item for both Bill Honig 
and Ann Reynolds. Today, that discussion isn 7 
even on the table. How do you get back to 
something like that at a time when we 're all 
consumed with our own budgets and questions 
of access? These problems may not be as impor- 
tant in a general sense, but are certainly more 
immediate. 

Hayward: It's a tough issue. I don't know how 
you do it without changing the priorities. What 
are the incentives for people in higher education 
to work collaboratively? As resources are more 
and more constrained, institutions tend to be 
more and more protective of their own share. 
Education would be much better supported if 
institutions had a single strategy that encom- 
passed what they desired. What incentives would 
bring all these people to the table? The major 
incentive would be leadership from the Governor 
and the Legislature. One thing that might be 
done: We might eliminate the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission (CPEC) and 
make it "CEC"— the California Education 
Commission or the Commission on Education 
for California. Just responding to that new entity 
would require a different strategy on the part of 
the participants. 

Finney: Even more basic is getting back to the 
policy that has been abandoned over the last few 
years — tying enrollment for institutions to 
dollars. The Governor has virtually abandoned that, 
with the permission of the Legislature. "We'll give 
you this money, take as many students as you can." 
Well, what' s the easiest thing to sacrifice, then, when 
resources are tight? Students. This is particularly 
true for the California State University system. So I 



think we need to reestablish the link between dollars 
and enrollment. Any new money going into higher 
education — and I mean additional resources from 
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the base we have right now — ought to be used for a 
set of priorities, not just be allocated to increase that 
base. We've got to define what is important and 
target those resources for that. 

Ratliff: There ought to be incentives in place to 
get more out of a system of education. Rather than 
being part of a confederation of segments in public 
education, institutions become somewhat self- 
serving — particularly institutions that award bacca- 
laureates but to some degree all of postsecondary 
education. As institutions, they don't want to do 
"remedial" kinds of work. Nor do we want to 
seriously examine what it is that we require for the 
award of our associate or our baccalaureate de- 
grees. Does it necessarily take 1 20 or 1 26 units to 
be properly educated? Rather than deal with that 
question, we're now asking, "Is there a way to 
provide an incentive for students in secondary 
schools to make more productive use of high school 
years?" That pushes the problem forward, rather 
than talking about what we need to be doing in 
postsecondary to move students more swiftly 
through his or her academic program. We could find 
ways to engage students in productive academic 
preparation. There is no reason why upper division 
course work could not be offered at a community 
college campus. We should be reducing some of 
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the barriers for students who wish to go on to 
baccalaureate degrees, at a time when everyone 
is trying to do more with the same or less money. 
There are incentives that might provide at least a 
first step toward an integrated system of educa- 
tion. 

Eddstein: Another suggestion was made by the 
California Higher Education Policy Center, to 
limit some UC and CSU campuses to only upper 
division and graduate work, and let the commu- 
nity colleges do the bulk of the lower division 
work. 

Ratliff: We don't react particularly favorably to 
that for a couple of reasons. One is money. Offering 
only upper division courses, because of the smaller 
laculty-to-student ratios, is a more expensive 
proposition. While we don't say it loudly, it is true 
that we use lower division course work as a vehicle 
for leveraging dollars to lower student-faculty ratios 
for upper division. So if we get to the point where 
we convert UC or CSU campuses into entirely 
upper division and graduate level institutions — again, 
assuming no alteration in how we deliver our educa- 
tional product — we create a more costly enterprise. 

Hayward: Wait wait, wait, wait. The university 
gets its allocatio for undergraduate students 
based on a forr lula based on a mix of lower 
division, upper division students, and graduate 
students, right? Why don't you figure out how 
much it costs to fundlhe higher education part of 
that? What's the number for that, Charles? Is that 
not a known number? Can we compute that? 

Ratliff : We know now, for the University of 
California, that for the purposes of appropria- 
tions for the FTES, we average the lower divi- 
sion undergraduate, the upper division under- 
graduate, and graduate student. And we pay 
roughly $12,200 per FTES. 

We know it doesn't cost $ 1 2,000 to educate a 
lower division student. 



Hayward: It occurs to me that it wouldn't be very 
hard to allocate money on a different basis — on a 
basis of the cost of graduate school, upper division, 
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and lower division. Then you wouldn't have this 
crazy system that says, "Gee whiz, the more lower 
division students we can cram into these giant 
lecture halls, the better we can offer upper division 
and graduate instruction." Boy, that's a dumb 
incentive, if the purpose is to give people a quality 
education at each level. We could make the playing 
field more level. 

I know the university and state university 
systems don't want to see this kind of cost 
averaging go away, but we're in tough times, 
folks. One thing would be to start making ratio- 
nal decisions about investing in those three 
categories — and in which the community col- 
leges would be seen as providing lower cost 
lower division work, and upper division work at 
the university would be appropriately funded at 
the cost level. Is there something terribly wrong 
with that kind of rationale? 

Ratliff: I don't think it's terribly wrong. That 
rationale is a logical one. But it doesn't change 
the fact that it becomes a more costly operation 
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if you differentially fund upper division and 
graduate work. 

Hayward: Not on a per-student basis. It costs 
more for the average student at the University of 
California, but also the state would be saving 
money if those lower division funds were spent 
instead at a community college. And the univer- 
sity would be paid for what it actually did. 

Ratliff: The other part of uiat is, if you follow that 
same rationale, we may well discover at the univer- 
sity that — as it is currently delivered — the same 
education is less expensive. Therefore, trying to 
benefit students, one could logically say that we 
ought to have differential fees because it costs less 
to provide that instruction. 

Finney: What we're talking about so far is 
looking at the money and trying to cost it out 
differently to provide for the greatest need. There' s 
another way to look at this. We need to look at the 
total resources for higher education — not just UC, 



We need to set different 
priorities across the 
system if we want to 
maintain access* 



CSU, and the community colleges — look at the 
whole range of resources and ask: "What are our 
priorities?" And cast that against how we're cur- 
rently spending that money. 

Particularly within the University of Cali- 
fornia, we treat every faculty member as if he or 
she were a top researcher and potential Nobel 
Prize winner. That may well be true, but we have 
to look at different priorities now. 

We actually have a state allocation for depart- 
mental research. But if you consider the teaching 
load difference between CSU faculty and UC 



faculty, the difference in that sum of money can be 
viewed as [an additional] state appropriation for 
research. We ought to look at whether we want that 
state appropriation to continue. And if, in fact, we 
want to fund research with state dollars, let's at least 
do it competitively, like we fund federal research. 
And let's take some of the money and target it 
toward undergraduate education. 

I think we've got to look at the total re- 
sources and the purposes for which they're used, 
not just the money we have right now for in- 
struction. 

We need to set different priorities across the 
system if we want to maintain access. 

Ratliff: Where is there an explicit statement about 
what we want out of our public institutions? As we 
talk about changing our priorities for what we 
spend, what is it that we want out of our public 
institutions? Simply the provision of instruction? 
Learning throughout a career? Applied research? 
Basic research? We need to make that decision. 
Once that decision is made, it becomes easier to 
talk about how one prioritizes the use of available 
resources. 

Edelstein: One thing we want, to get back to the 
earlier discussion, is access — as much access as 
we can possibly get. What are your assessments 
of how transfer is functioning today? 

Over the past decade there has been a 



If there's no pain involved, 
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historical behavior. 



major focus on transfer issues. We \e studied 
and restudied the Master Plan. We ve created 
transfer centers, funded and unfunded and then 
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defunded them. We 've developed dozens of 
programs, funded studies, supported legislative 



Do presidents or chancellors 
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students, how well they 
prepare their students? 



mandates, and attended endless meetings, all 
aimed at improving transfer. And yet the total 
number of transfers to UC and CSU has been 
essentially static for the last decade, between 
50, 000 and 55, 000 students. 

Some people would argue that none of the 
community college efforts has made a substan- 
tial difference— that the only thing that drives 
the transfer number is the number of graduating 
seniors, which during the same period has 
essentially remained stable. 

Ratliff: I disagree with you that access is the be all 
and the end all. That's part of the problem, that we 
focus on access alone. Transfer doesn't occur 
simply because you have access. It also relies 
heavily on the outcomes. After you get there, 
something occurs that puts you in the position to 
take the next step. So we have to be concerned 
about outcomes as well. 

As to whether or not the transfer function is 
working well or not, the honest answer is, "Probably 
not." It works less well for some students than 
others. 

One reason is that we've layered one thing on 
top of another. So if something doesn't work after 
some finite period of time we add something else to 
it. Then we add yet another thing to it when there' s a 
new idea. And if that doesn't work we throw 
something else in. After a point, there are so many 



efforts trying to promote transfer that they begin to 
take away from each other. 

We need to have fewer categorical efforts and 
more institutional responsibility for promoting 
transfer — because faculty are so critical as to 
whether or not a healthy transfer function exists. If 
courses are not offered, students don't get it. If the 
integrity of courses is less than desired, from the 
point of view of the receiving institutions, you have 
the age-old battle between faculty at the baccalaure- 
ate-granting institutions and the faculty at Jie com- 
munity colleges about whether or not the courses 
are acceptable. Then there's a case-by-case, major- 
by-major, campus-by-campus type of assessment 
rather than a system-wide agreement. 

But the only way that [a system-wide agree- 
ment] is poing to happen is through a combination of 
incentives and .disincentives. Though this is probably 
heresy, it ought to be painful to institutions to make 
the wrong decision — to decide that it is more 
important to protect processes than promote the 
desired student outcomes. If there's no pain in- 
volved, there's very little incentive for an institution 
to change historical behavior. 

Hayward: I'm not sure it all has to be pain, 
Charles. There aren't any consequences. There 
aren't many incentives, either. This is really a 
test of the system. What are the consequences for 
an institution that, we would all agree, doesn't 
do a very good job of transferring students to 
another institution? Now, probably none. Do 
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presidents continue in their oositions? Do chancel- 
lors of systems continue in their positions based 
upon what happens to their students, how well they 
prepare their students to transfer to four-year 
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institutions? Their positions don't have any thing to 
do with the outcomes of transfer or with how well or 
how poorly they prepare people for work. 

And you can't just look at the numbers, 
because the numbers are often beyond the 
control of community colleges, especially if 
there isn't space available at the transfer institu- 
tions. 

But how about something as simple as an 
AA degree, which is simple to measure and 
which does have a value both as a transfer 
document and as a preparation-for-work docu- 
ment? According to Department of Labor statis- 
tics, the income differential between high school 
graduates and students with AA degrees is quite 
large. That tells you it's not enough to just mill 
around. 

There are two areas we need to look at. One 
is, how much remedial work do we do in com- 
munity colleges? It's a ton. How much better 
would we be as institutions if we did less of that? 
And I'm not suggesting that we do less of it 
because it's not important. I suggest that we do 
less of it because high schools have to do a better 
job of preparing students for higher education. 
That gets us back to these linkages between 
institutions. The resources of the state need to be 
focused on that problem. 

The second thing we need to do is look inside 
our own houses. I'm convinced that there' s too 
much milling around — too many people in school 
without clear goals, or without taking the necessary 
sequence of courses to accomplish those goals. 
Education cannot afford to allow people to take a 
little of this and a little of that and hope that someday 
a little light will come on and they' 11 find their path to 
nirvana. It doesn't work that way. 

Edelstein: The point that Gerry makes about 
numbers with regard to transfer is an issue I'd 
Vke to pursue with you. The California Higher 
Education Policy Center did a report last year 
called Public Policy by Anecdote. // wasn 7 about 
transfer, but it could have been about transfer. 



How many times have we heard public policy 
decisions being made based upon whether or not 
some legislator 's nephew got into a specific CSU 
or UC program? Why don 7 we know more about 
transfer? Why have we not been successful in 
developing a comprehensive student information 
system? Why aren 7 we getting the information 
on applications and enrollees and admits and 
acceptances systematically from CSU and the 
UC? We would be able to determine whether 
there 's a transfer problem — and, more specifi- 
cally, just what it is. 

Ratliff: With the comprehensive information 
system, the biggest liability has been fighting 
legal battles over how you monitor individual 
students. We've argued since 1 983 that we ought to 
be using social security numbers — with all of the 
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appropriate protections. That's the only way we'll 
be able to monitor the actual movement of students 
through the systems, and be able to do effective 
enrollment management and planning — to be able to 
tell whether or not students are progressing at 
differential rates, to assess transfer readiness, etc. 

The second issue is the ongoing debate about 
what is the appropriate measure [of transfer suc- 
cess]. I wish to dispel any use of the term 64 transfer 
rate." I think it' s a misnomer, and suggests that there 
is a single measure of whether or not the transfer 
function is healthy. There are multiple measures that 
make sense. 

Gerry has suggested looking at AA degrees. I 
suggest looking at "transfer readiness" — whether or 
not the college does everything it's supposed to do 
as far as providing the right courses, the academic 
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support, the requisite number of transfer units, and 
the requisite GP A to be able to make the transfer. 
The choice that student then makes is independent 
of whether or not the college did its job. 

A second measure could assess transition — 
whether or not a transfer-ready student made the 
transition to a baccalaureate institution. 

Another measure could focus on how well 
an institution does with underrepresented stu- 
dents. 

We have to get into the habit of talking about 
multiple measures, not unlike what we've been 
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individual opportunity, 
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through with matriculation. We have to look at the 
actual question being framed, then decide on an 
appropriate measure. 

The third problem is that we continue to 
operate with some measure of impunity. This state's 
funding mechanism basically rewards bringing in 
bodies. It does not recognize or provide rewards for 
doing things successfully with those students. 

Finney: How can you say that, when we've lost 
200,000 people from higher education? How can 
you say the system rewards bringing in bodies? I 
don't get it. 

We're actually rewarding downsizing. The 
numbers would indicate that that's the case. 

Ratliff: I disagree. Any funding formula that's 
based on head count or FTES count is rewarding 
bodies. If you fail as a state to provide enough 
dollars to provide for everybody who would like to 
come in, then you're curtailing access. That's a 
different question. 

If we had a funding formula with a portion tied 
to the number of students and a portion tied to the 



successes of the institution, then you have a system 
looking at something other than simple head count. 
We don't have that currently. 

Finney: But the system is not really funding 
bodies. Look at CSU right now. They have more 
money per student now, and 30,000 fewer students. 

Ratliff: What it's funding, though, is a FTES, 
not each individual student, not a head count. 
Look at both the enrollment at the CSU and to 
some extent at the community colleges, and what 
you'll find is an average increase in the unit load 
per student. 

Finney: We're talking about individual opportunity. 
We're not talking about state bureaucratic terms. 
Opportunity is what we've got to keep our eye on. 

Ratliff: It's one reason I suggest we need to look 
at a system of funding that rewards or provides 
some incentive for achieving outcomes. 



It's faculty-to-faculty design 
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Edelstein: In terms of individual opportunity, a 
statistic that we don 7 talk much about is the 
decline in the college-going rate of high school 
seniors, which has declined from 53 percent to 
44 percent over the last decade. That 's a remark- 
able drop at a time when everyone says people 
need higher levels of skills than they can get 
through high school in order to succeed in the 
job market. Almost all of that loss has taken 
place in the community colleges, from *8 percent 
to 29 percent, in terms of college-going rates. 
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Why do you think the community colleges 
have become significantly less attractive to 
recent high school graduates? Gerry, this has 



If the segments can't solve this 
issue, then you really have to 
wonder about their commitment 
to this notion of access. 



happened in the ten years since you 've left the 
Chancellor 's Office. 

Hayward: I think that's why. [Laughter.] No 
problem for me to know the answer to that. [Laugh- 
ter.] No, actually I'm surprised at the number. I'm 
shocked. What I had focused on — and not re- 
cently — was the percentage of students vlio were 
fulfilling the requirements to get into UC and CSU. 
And those numbers have been steadily increasing, 
until this year, when there was a small blip in the 
wrong direction. I would assume that the high 
schools were moving in the right direction. 

One thing it could mean, as Joni has suggested 
so strongly, is that the access for those students has 
been cut off— that it's not a student choice. They're 
not finding places available for them. Because if 
they're going to go through all the work it takes to 
prepare themselves for the four-year institutions, 
you would assume that they would go. Perhaps it's 
been in the past five years, with the financial 
problems so great that this access problem has 
occurred. 

Ratliff: You find a correlation with increases in 
fees. The first blip occurred in 1 984, when we 
went from free to fees at the community colleges. 
We had two years of that and began to show an 
increase [of baccalaureate-bound high school 
students] at the community colleges. 

And since 1990-91 we've seen a continued 



decline again. A portion of that has to do with the 
perception that it's simply too far to go, even starting 
at the community colleges. A portion of it is attribut- 
able to the fact that, in these budget battles, the 
standard political rhetoric of the higher education 
institutions has changed the decisions of these 
students and their families. They've heard the 
gloom-and-doom stories that we'll be laying off 
hundreds if not thousands of faculty, that we' 11 cut 
thousands of course sections, that they' 11 have a right 
to line up for the possibility of getting a course. 
Rather than go through the hassle of doing that, 
they're simply making the decision not to attend. 

Edelstein: One of the unfortunate aspects of the 
extraordinary higher education system that we 
have in California is that its very excellence, 
historically, has made us arrogant about what 
we do in California. We 're loathe to look to 
other states for models. As I'm sure you 're 
aware, there are some very interesting things 
going on, in terms of transfer, in other states — 
Florida, Arizona, Texas, Oregon, Illinois to name 
just a few. What can we learn from other states, 
in terms of specifics, to improve the transfer 
function? 

Finney: That's a good question. We saw some of 
these things as we visited campuses across the 
country as part of a recent research project. Using 



It is alarming that higher 
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very little money, they got faculty from two- and 
four-year institutions to design courses — and not 
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just individual courses but entire programs. There 
was a collaboration that seemed to work better in 
places where there was already something to build 
upon. 

We have used the bureaucratic and administra- 
tive mechanisms — the course numbering, the articu- 
lation agreements — to try to move the students 
through the system. That's very important. Then we 
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look at student services. 

But what we have neglected in all of this is the 
academic coordination that has to take place, too, 
to look at the situation in a more holistic way. 

Unless faculty are really engaged in this pro- 
cess, our efforts are going to be limited. We can 
only do so much otherwise. The results elsewhere — 
as far as getting students through the system — have 
been remarkable in some places. 

Perhaps we should look at money to develop a 
joint core curriculum. That underscores the point 
about putting the students first. 

Hayward: We've been doing work nationally, 
looking at high schools and community colleges. It's 
faculty-to-faculty design of programs that changes 
what happens in high school and the community 
colleges. Two faculties working together provide a 
seamless transition, a well-connected program that's 
sequentially based, with tighter linkage between the 
two systems. There's no reason to assume that 
wouldn't also hold for four-year institutions. 

Edelstein: It may be that Hike large, simple 
solutions to complicated problems, but it occurs 



to me— from a student 's perspective— that figur- 
ing out our course numbering system is enor- 
mously difficult. We don 7 even number in the 
same bands — not only across segments, but 
within segments, andsom *imes even within 
districts. Aren 7 there simple mechanical things 
that we could do? 

Hayward: This is really bleak news. You'd figure, 
when asked what womd be the easiest things to 
change, people would conclude: "How about course 
numbers?" Why is that so hard? 

We had this same discussion years before. And 
I thought, this is one we can solve. This really speaks 
ill of our willingness to tackle this issue. That boggles 
my mind. That clearly ought to be a solvable issue 
between the segments. If the segments can't solve 
this issue, then you really have to wonder about their 
commitment to this notion of access. And I would 
say to my community college colleagues in the 
audience: If you can't even number the courses in 
your own college, then you shouldn' t be here, you 
should be back there renumbering your courses. 



Comments from the Audience 

One conference participant observed that there 
are endless problems for community college 
counselors and others working to improve student 
transfer success — from the decategorization of 
transfer center funds to inadequate counselor-student 
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ratios. To penalize community colleges for lov • 
transfer rates, when transfer projects are under- 
staffed, underfunded, and not even informed about 
what university campuses may be open to commu- 
nity college students, is highly unfair. 

Another participant noted that the primary 
reason students attend college is to achieve a better 
quality of life, "and by that I mean better jobs and 
better money." In the past, a four-year degree 
virtually guaranteed that. New technologies will offer 
new jobs, 85 percent of which will pay well without 
a four-year degree. "How does this new reality 
affect our discussion of transfer and what we'll be 
doing in the future?" 

Hayward responded that this issue is a major 
item of discussion on the national level: 

"What happens if we prepare people for the 
work force of tomorrow and they go through the 
process — and then there are no jobs tomorrow? 
The same thing is true of education in general. 
The only way I've been able to deal with this is 
by asking how I would want my son or daughter to 
be educated. And I would want my son or daughter 
to be competitively well situated to face whatever 
uncertain future is out there — and as an educator I 
would want to move my students as far along the 
spectrum as I possibly can to help them be better 
prepared. We can't predict the economy. But one 
thing I know for certain is that if you don't prepare 
people better for work and college, we won't be in 
a position to make the economy in California a 
better one." 

A third member of the audience stated his 
belief that "education, the California economy, 
and the emergence of the 4 new majority' are 
inextricably intertwined. We've known since 
1974 what today's demographics would be, and 
transfer has been part of our mission forever. 
What part does race play? Why? And what 
should we do about it?" 

Finney responded that it is alarming that the 
higher education system that has served Califor- 
nia so well "is now starting to fall apart at the 



time when the populations that would take advan- 
tage of higher education — that part of the com- 
pact — are much more diverse than they've ever 
been." That fact, she said, is undeniable — so one 
must ask about the commitment of the current 
population to future generations. 

But, she said, "quite honestly, I think we're 
all at risk right now. There's no guarantee for 
anybody who's played by the rules, who's done 
all the things we've told them to do." The only 
people who aren't at risk in the arena of higher 
education, she stated, are "those few who still 
have enough money to buy their way into the 
system." Middle-class families — now — are affected 
along with low-income families. We need a p^Kc 
debate on this issue, Finney said. Opinion polls 
suggest that access is the public's number one 
priority. "So, how committed are we to educational 
opportunity?" 

Following up on the same question, Ratliff 
stated that "this is an absolutely critical issue that 
threatens to bifurcate society if we don't address 
it " Very, very few students today are pursuing 
college to u e erudite, he said, or to be well-informed 
about a variety of topics. They want to improve their 
life circumstances. Like it or not, "we need to 
educate students for action — not what you know, 
but what you're willing to do with what you know." 
Our institutions do a good job of what they were 
intended to do: "They sort folks, and they educate 
the sons and daughters of the educated." But extra 
attention needs to be paid to those students who 
don't have that kind of family support. 

Another audience participant noted that after 
the near-passage of the school voucher initiative — 
which came at a time when the state's population of 
"people who classify themselves as white" will soon 
be in the minority, demographically — there was 
some question about whether California would even 
have public education. "The [higher education 
compact] was not made with [new majority] stu- 
dents in mind," she said. "Therefore, we have got to 
change the policy, the teachers, the teaching styles, 
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the decision makers, the administrators, the advi- 
sors, the legislators, the governor, the national 
leadership. We have not changed those areas, with 



We're offering access to what? 
Access to a quality program 

in an institution 
committed to helping students 
get through the system? 



regard to diversity. While we have not changed 
those things, we still expect those ideas to be 
applicable to these students." Only in education, she 
also said, is the standard of "less" considered 
"better." What's "better" about asking students from 
community colleges to transfer to institutions which 
offer little faculty contact and smaller faculty-student 
ratios? 

"There' s a number that seems to remain 
constant" for community college transfer students, 
another conference participant observed, and is 
unrelated to how successful the community colleges 
are in preparing their students for transfer. The 
number is derived from the number of slots avail- 
able for transfer students at the four-year institu- 
tions. "And the standards [at the transfer institu- 
tions] — grade point averages — will go up in order to 
maintain that same number, because otherwise the 



four-year institutions would have to expand to 
accommodate the demand for transfer." 

Another member of the audience, however, 
said "if we get to that point, that won't be a prob- 
lem — but we're not there yet." 

From the standpoint of new majority transfer 
students, he also said, access is not now an issue. 
"We're seeing more and more geometric growth, in 
terms of the new majority transfers at the community 
colleges. Transfer is an outcome, and it' s one result 
of retention. Yet I'm not sure how many colleges 
really focus on retention. I urge, whatever we come 
up with today, that we really take a look at systemic 
leadership on retention." 

"In conjunction with that," Hayward noted, "I 
don't think that every community college has done 
all that it could to encourage high school students to 
come to the community colleges and engage in this 
enterprise. Getting high school students into college 
is a heavy recruitment responsibility. Couple that 
with an effective retention strategy, which now is 
"usually less than beautiful to behold," he said. 

"We're offering access to what?" he asked 
rhetorically. "Access to a quality program in which 
the institution is committed to helping that student get 
through the system?" 

One conference participant stated that there is 
a huge population of nontraditional community 
college students — those who work during the day 
and attend class during the evenings and/or on 
weekends — who also need full access to core 
transfer and vocational courses and programs. 
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Panel Presentation II 

Community College Overview: 
Roles and Responsibilities 
in the Transfer Process 



Moderated by Dr. Maik Edelstein, this panel 
discussion narrowed the focus from the 
overall educational circumstances and "climate" 
for education in California to the community 
colleges themselves — what the colleges are and 
are not doing to promote more effective student 
transfer. To the extent that transfer topics were 
addressed from outside the community college 
system in the symposium's first panel discus- 
sion, here they are discussed by "insiders." 

As with the first symposium panel discus- 
sion, the breadth and depth of the conversation 
warranted including almost everything that was 
said. The following transcript, edited only slightly to 
achieve brevity and/or clarity, does just that. 

The Panelists 

Patrick McCallum has been Executive Director 
of the Faculty Association of California Commu- 
nity Colleges (FACCC) since 1981. Under his 
leadership, FACCC s membership has grown to 
more than 6,000, and the organization has 
become a major force in all discussions of 
community college policy and finance. In Dr. 
Edelstein' s words, "He has been tenacious and 
tireless in his advocacy, not just for faculty but 
for the colleges themselves. He is a street fighter 
with a vicious arsenal of statistics, but also an 
idealist sin^rely committed to the principles of 
access and quality which undergird the entire 
community college system." A fellow in the presti- 



gious CORO Foundation Program, Mr. McCallum 
worked as an aide to Assemblymember John 
Vasconcellos before beginning his tenure at 
FACCC. 

Dr. Richard Moore is President of Santa 
Monica College. Under his leadership, Santa 
Monica has developed a reputation for excel- 
lence and innovation, both within California and 
nationally. According to Dr. Edelstein, Dr. 
Moore is an original thinker "whose sometimes 
outrageous ideas would be dismissed out of hand 
if they didn't have the disconcerting habit of 
somehow proving successful." 

Regina Stanback-Stroud is President of the 
statewide Academic Senate. She formerly 
served as Vice-President of that organization, 
and as chair of the Affirmative Action, Local 
Senate Relations, and Student Equity commit- 
tees. She is a member of the Health Science 
Department at Rancho Santiago College, and a 
recipient of that college's Distinguished Faculty 
Award. Ms. Stanback-Stroud has served in many 
capacities on the Rancho Santiago campus, 
including President of the local Academic 
Senate, advisor to the African Black Student 
Union, and mentor in the Higher Ground Pro- 
gram. "Her name has proven prophetic of her 
leadership style," according to Dr. Edelstein, 
"which is both regal in demeanor and forceful in 
approach." 
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David Viar is Executive Director of the Community 
College League of California. The league's primary 
functions include research in educational policy 
development, support for trustee and staff develop- 
ment, and representation before the executive and 
legislative branches of both the state and federal 
governments. Mr. Viar has served as Executive 
Director of both the National Association of Com- 
munity College Trustees and the California Commu- 
nity College Trustees Association. According to 
Edelstein, "He has proven enormously successful in 
developing consensus, forging coalitions, and 
convincing 107 disparate entities to occasionally 
present themselves as a unified system with a single 
point of view." 

The Panel Discussion 

Edelstein: Going back to the study by the 
National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
ment I mentioned earlier, there will be a 50 
percent increase in higher education enrollments 
between now and the year 2006— a move from 
915,000 full-time equivalent students to 1.4 
million. Their conclusion — whatever happens to 
the state economy, and however steep the in- 
creases in tuition may be— is that without signifi- 
cantly altering the basic assumptions and poli- 
cies which direct higher education, we 7/ simply 
be unable to serve anything close to this number 
of students. Do you share this view of education 
in California? And if so, what kinds of assump- 
tions should we be examining at this point? 

Moore: I think such pessimism is correct. I 
think California's colleges are going to become 
like other colleges in the nation — with major 
tuition charges. We're well on our way there, 
with $35 per unit now the norm. Second, I think 
the transfer job is going to become more diffi- 
cult, because i think the University of California 
and California State University — particularly UC — 
are going to take fewer students. At Santa Monica 
College, we see our primary job as transfer. So 



when the primary place I want to transfer my 
students is to UC, and UC is going to take fewer 
students, there's a serious question about whether 
the Master Plan is a good plan. We're not following 
it. We have, instead, separate and unequal parties 
that it will be harder and harder to couple. 

So, I have some pessimism. We've gone 
through about eight years of tough times. I prefer not 
to ignore the last eight years. They represent a trend. 
And it's a trend the politicians are going to stay with. 
They like downsizing education. They're upsizing 
prisons. They like giving us tuition. And they 're not 
going to pressure the University of California to take 
more transfer students. 

Edelstein: David, you and Patrick were very 
much involved in the last review of the Master 
Plan, which essentially reaffirmed the current 
structure [of higher education]. How do you feel 
about that now? Is the Master Plan an outdated 
framework for California? 

Viar: No, I don't believe the Master Plan is 
outdated. I believe some of our ideas on how to 
achieve it are outdated. I also think, unlike 
Richard's [pessimistic view], that the public 
believes very strongly in access to higher education. 
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And I think that' s an area that we in education 
haven't tapped enough. Some of the polling done by 
the Higher Education Policy Center has shown 
strong support among *he general public for the 
concept of access to higher education. Now, the 
definition of higher education — what that means, 
what the specific expectations are— can certainly 
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vary. I think we have to do more in convincing the 
general public that v. have to do some things 
differently. But the basic underpinning of the Master 
Plan — access to higher education, the role of the 



The social contract regarding 
education in California 
has changed since 
the 1960s and 1970s, 



community colleges, and the role of the universi- 
ties — I believe is still strong, and still appropriate for 
the coming years. 

McCallum: Going back to your first question, if 
you look at your 500,000 FTES, that translates into 
about 800,000 more students. Given the current tax 
structure in this state, if we keep the same funding 
mechanisms there will not be enough money to fund 
800,000 more students. So I'm more interested 
now in what we do about that. 

The first thing we could do is talk about what 
the Master Plan is, what our vision is, what's impor- 
tant. For the sake of education, we have to do what 
the Governor and the Legislature did on crime. In 
just six months they agreed to spend an additional 
$2 billion per year, they agreed to add to the cost of 
government, to deal with ci ime. If they could do that 
on the issue of crime, educators need to put forth 
the vision of what we believe in, what's important 
about education, and talk about that. If we don't 
talk about the importance of education, no one else 
will. The fact is, the politics of this state do interre- 
late. 

The social contract regarding education in 
California has changed since the 1 960s and 1 970s. 
Here' s what's different: 80 percent of the voters in 
this state are white, yet 55 percent of those who 
most use government services — 45 percent at the 
community colleges — are culturally and ethnically 



diverse. There has been a direct correlation with 
political changes in this state. 

Secondly, we have to be able to change. We 
lave to rethink how we do things. We know that 
with more direct contact with students, success 
rates increase. We need to look at new strategies, 
new teaching techniques. We need to look at 
distance learning, at least partially. We need to 
restructure the University of California system. 
We need to achieve simpler goals for the good of 
the system. We have to be open to finding ways 
to educate more students. Frajddy, the Legisla- 
ture is going to have to force us to do it — UC, 
CSU, and the community colleges. 

But whatever we do, we're still not going to 
be able to educate 800,000 more students by 
2006. The third issue is prioritization. Who 
doesn't get to go to college? Someone will not 
have access. We have to be willing to talk about 
that. Politicians don't want to admit it, for 
political reasons. People in the colleges and 
universities don't want to discuss it, since that 
would amount to political suicide. 

Clearly, our first priority must be educating 
the "new majority 11 students, particularly first- 
generation college students. After that, the tough 
work really begins. 

Edelstein: Regina, what do you think about this 
notion of "prioritization, " or downsizing? A 
number of faculty I've spoken to, when pushed 
on the issue, think it wouldn 7 be a bad idea for 
the community colleges to do less of this or less 
of that—and to, in fact, deal with a smaller, 
"more teachable " cohort of students. Does the 
Academic Senate have a position on this? 

Stanback-Stroud: The Senate doesn't yet have a 
formal position. It' s my perspective that the basic 
assumptions we have in the Master Plan, the basic 
assumptions upon which we base much of our 
implementation, are probably right and just. But the 
translation of those into implementation is different. 
When we talk about doing less, about how some 
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students may not have access to education, I think 
we also need to be talking about the alternatives. 
Many students are interested in achieving a higher 



The assumptions of the 
Master Plan are 
elite assumptions. 



standard of living — even at UC, where the biggest 
vocational education programs are called the 
College of Medicine and the College of Dentistry. 
There may be alternatives to transfer. And there may 
be alternatives to transfer to UC and CSU, espe- 
cially in the area of economic development activities. 

Ultimately, if you look at the assumptions of the 
Master Plan, they are elite assumptions. If the top 
1 2 percent of students go to UC, even if you have 
your fourth graders reading Toni Morrison and 
Faulkner there is still going to be a top 1 2 percent. 
Perhaps that assumption needs to be reconsid- 
ered — because no matter how successful we are in 
educating our students, there will always be a 
"bottom part" to the hierarchy, and we have to 
watch what we assume about what w^should do 
with that bottom part. 

Moore: I don't want to be misread. I responded 
to your question with "Where are we going?" not 
"What's good." We're kidding ourselves if anyone 
thinks things are going well. Go visit your local 
college and ask if their fall plan is for a larger student 
population, same size, or smaller. I'm not talking 
about what's good, I'm talking about what we're 
doing. The forecast is bad. And I think we can do a 
heck of a lot to change things. But that's a different 
question, "Can we do something different?" 

In my opinion there are some things we could 
do differently. 

The Master Plan, in my view, is a bigoted, 
prejudicial plan. You take the top 12 percent of 
students and send them to palaces and then give 
them twice the amount of money per student, 
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then ask how well are they doing? You give me that 
model and I'll take all comers. You give me half the 
money, so-so facilities, then ask, how well am I 
doing? It's not an even playing field. 

But I'm willing to live with an uneven playing 
field, if you will untie my hands. Here's an example: 

We run a great nursing program at Santa 
Monica College. Nobody lets me run my nurses 
through to a baccalaureate degree. And I can do 
that at Santa Monica without adding one faculty 
member or one course to my curriculum. I already 
run a two-year vocational nursing program, and I 
already run a liberal arts degree program. But 
nobody lets my students stay for 1 20 units on my 
campus and get the R.N. major and liberal arts 
degree — the general education program — and lets 
me hook those two together. Nobody lets me say: 
"You've got a bachelor of science degree. You 
don't have to worry about articulation." And I don't 
have to get one more teacher. I could run a BS 
degree program in nursing and start cranking out BS 
degrees, without any cost to the state of Califor- 
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nia. But the state has no interest in doing that. In 
general, there's no interest in doing that. 

We have all the resources today to maintain 
quality, to use our own faculty to teach academic 
classes and issue baccalaureate degrees. Minorities 
would have four-year degrees. 

You ask, where are the minorities? They're 
sitting in the community colleges, they're sitting at 
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Santa Monica College, which is 35 percent white. 
We happen to have the best transfer rate in the state 
of California. But I could double my baccalaureate 
degree rate if someone would let me offer a bacca- 
laureate in nursing. I could also do it in accounting. If 
the goal is to get more people — and, in particular, 
more people of color — through to a four-year 
degree, I "own" the resources to do that on my 
campus and am legally blocked from doing that job. 

I think it's time to try some experiments. I 
don't want to just sit around and whine about 
why I don't have enough money, about why I 
can't do the job. Just let me roll up my sleeves. 
We said that we would transfer more African- 
American students to UC than any other college. 
And we do. It's up to the college president to get 
the job done. But most college presidents just 
mousy around. If the president doesn't get the 
job done, then get rid of the president. [Wild 
applause.] 

Edelstein: There are two important issues here 
that Id like to come back to. One is the issue of 
community college commitment to transfer, the 
role of leadership in that, and the other is the 
issue of the community college baccalaureate 
degree. But there was another point you made, 
Dick— what's happening this fall. Community 
college enrollments will be smaller. Predictions 
of a 50 percent increase in demand notwith- 
standing, what we re actually seeing are de- 
clines in most community colleges around the 
state. 

What 'syour perception about what *s hap- 
pening? Is this entirely an issue of students 
getting discouraged by this constant drumbeat 
about higher fees and less access, or are there 
other factors in play? 

McCallum: The impact on some 1 30,000 
students is not all that complex. The $50-per-unit 
B A differential fee eliminated about 60,000 stu- 
dents, strictly due to cost. We know that when we 
went to $ 1 3 per unit for all other students, that was 



another 25,000 or 30,000 students, based on cost. 
And we've eliminated 1 2,000 course sections 
statewide. You don't eliminate 1 2,000 sections and 
avoid losing students! We've cut back access in this 
system, much like what CSU has done. 

Recently, we've artificially reduced the cap, 
which has given the districts the ability to cut back 
on courses still further. 

Meanwhile, we're seeing that community 
college students are getting younger. We're picking 
up some CSU students, though not many UC 
students, and our retention rates are increasing. 
We're seeing much more interest, again, in increas- 
ing transfer as a function of the community colleges. 

The issue that comes around is, we have to be 
open to change but it's always a zero-sum game. 
Yeah, great idea— let's offer baccalaureate degrees, 
as Richard proposed. Very good idea, because we 
know that people with B A or BS egrees will do 
better in life. National fact: People with high school 
degrees or less are unemployed now at the rate of 
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about 1 1 percent, while that's 3.4 percent for 
people with baccalaureate degrees. There's a direct 
correlation with level of education. Whatever the 
jobs are, they go to people with degrees. 

But if we increase the number of slots at Santa 
Monica College for baccalaureate nursing degrees, 
what do we not offer? 

What's the implication when 75 percent of 
community college students need basic skills or 
remedial education? Gerry Hayward is absolutely 
right, the high schools should do abetter job. But 
that' s not going to happen next year. 

The fact is, these students are coming in. They 
need to upgrade their skills and training. The fact is, 
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they need two-year degrees. The fact is, the voca- 
tional education students are the neglected majority. 
Most people will not transfer. Somehow we have to 
look at all this in totality, in a zero-sum way. 

Richard's idea, and other innovative ideas — I 
think we ought to try them, to model them, and see 
what happens. 

At the same time we have to look at our total 
mission and how these things interrelate in numbers. 
Rightnow, out of 1.34 million community college 
students, 50,000 students each year transfer to UC 
or CSU or independent colJeges. What are those 
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other students doing? Our mission is also to educate 
the future work force of California 

Moore: I think we could double the number of 
students transferring to UC if we wanted to. I don't 
know where the laws are that would force UC to 
accept them, but any college out here could double 
their number of UC transfer students. They won't 
accept them. They keep increasing the acceptable 
GPA. According to the Master Plan, the necessary 
GPA is 2.4. But nobody ever reads the Master 
Plan. It's not 2.4. It's 3.2, or 3.9. We're the sec- 
ond-highest transfer school to UC Berkeley — and 
4.0s don't make it into Berkeley. So, to serve our 
students, we make joint — double — or triple or 
quadruple applications for our students. Because if 
UC Berkeley won't take you, Riverside will. I back 
up my students. 

How many of you do denial counseling? It 



needs to be done. Because most of us learned a bad 
rule. The rule we learned was, if you get turned 
down by UC you can't go. That's dumb. The rule 
that works is, call UC and ask them why you didn't 
get in. And they will tell you, precisely: "You didn't 
take Math 20." Or, "You'd be accepted if you 
changed your major." Or "Why don't you agree u 
accept a one-semester delay?" Most people don't 
know that you can negotiate with the University of 
California — student by student. But that calls for 
some personal contact between you and the UC 
transfer transcript analyst, who you' ve got to take 
out to lunch. [Laughter.] So later you can call that 
person and ask why your student didn't get in. And 
they'll tell you, and maybe make some suggestions. 

I love you, Patrick, but this is not about job 
training or the state of the state' s economy. 

This is about getting students into the Univer- 
sity of California. We already own the CSU system. 
We graduate more community college students from 
CSU than those who started at CSU. Six of ten 
CSU graduates started at the community col- 
leges. But the UC system is the elite system, and 
if we're sending 15,000 now, we could send 
30,000. 

Yet UC is not a wonderful place for all 
people. We have learned that some of our African- 
American students do not feel comfortable at UC. 
They don't want to be the token students at that 
school. So we said, "OK, then, what's your game 
plan?" They said: Historically black colleges ar^ 
great alternatives — private schools, because their 
tuition rate is one-third less than all the other private 
colleges and universities. 

So now Santa Monica College is the largest 
feeder school to historically black colleges. For 
African-Americans, we bifurcate the market — half 
to UC, half to historically black schools. But that 
calls for a specific plan. You transfer more students 
by creating more slots. 

Viar: But in addition to creating more slots, you 
also have to think a bit differently about the : ssue 
of course-to-course articulation. You described all 
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of the different one-on-one activities that needed to 
take place in order for your people to get students 
into those increased slots. How absurd that is, that 
university professors — and not just UC, but CSU as 
well— are cutting. Even CSU is cutting, they're no 
longer accepting large numbers of transfer students. 
[CSU Chancellor] Barry Munitz has decided that 
they'll find places to cut back. So I'm not sure we 
really have this one covered. 

I think we have to start putting on some real 
pressure statewide, talking about a new ap- 
proach — an assessment-based transfer or compe- 
tency-based transfer model, one not based on a 
course and what it looks like and how it's taught 
as determined by a UC or CSU professor. In- 
stead, we need to get our respective faculty 
together — probably forced by legislative action, 
because that seems to be the only way to get 
things going — and sit down and develop those 
competencies that are expected when students 
enter their junior- and senior-level courses. What 
kinds of skills do they need in order to succeed 
in those classes? Not what book they learned 
from, not what syllabus was available for that 
class, not what method they were taught by — but 
what is needed to succeed. 

If we get away from the course-to-course, 
one-on-one activity, we don't have to devote so 
much attention to calling UC administrators and 
asking why that student wasn't accepted and what 
we need to change. Each time a division or depart- 
ment meets at UC, they change the requirements. 

We need to get down to talking about what it 
is that we are delivering. That means we in the 
community colleges need to be prepared to start 
doing some assessments, to show what skill levels 
students demonstrate when they have an associate 
degree. How nice it would be to be in the position 
with the Legislature to say that if a student has an 
associate degree from a California community 
college, we know that' s quality, we know that what 
the student learns is appropriate. And our students 
would be automatically guaranteed junior status at 
UCor CSU. 



I suggest we need a double effort — the state 
effort to increase the numbers, but also our efforts, 
to change the way in which we look at articulation. 

Edelstein: That 's exactly what people who have 
not been through the community college system 
assume happens— that when somebody gets an 
AA degree, that 's automatic access to a four- 
year institution. The kind of system you describe, 
David, is a little bit like the Florida system, in 
which both community college students and the 
university 's native students have to show specific 
competencies to rise to the junior level. Regina, 
what would be the faculty response be to a 
system like that? 

Stanback-Stroud: I think you need to look at the 
issue of competencies within whatever context you 
are presenting. If you're talking about competencies 
as a tool for advice and placement, that' s different 
than talking about competencies to serve as a gate 
[to determine access]. We just had the discussion at 
the [Academic Senate] session. 

For example, the suggestion showed up in the 
Commission on Innovation report on exit testing. 
Basically that would allow students to attend com- 
munity college with the test determining whether or 



What is it that historically 
black colleges and 

universities are doing that 
we can learn from? 



not he or she would receive an associate degree. 
Should we as faculty support that? It was our 
assertion that if a student goes to the community 
colleges, meets the class objectives, takes those final 
exams, and is successful, then that should certify that 
that student is qualified to receive an associate 
degree. If, however, you're looking at exit exams or 
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competency exams as a way to measure what we 
want students to achieve, then we would look at that 
and make decisions about how we would deliver 
that instruction what methodology we would use, 
what approach we would use. That would be a 
different aspect of competencies. 

While we might have to look at the state's 
needs and at the institution and its commitment, we 
also have to look at the faculty and the teaching of 
different material. And when 1 say faculty, I mean all 
faculty, because all faculty — instructional faculty, 
counseling faculty, learning resources faculty, every 
one of those faculty — teach, whether they teach a 
class of 30 or they teach a class of one. 

I came from Howard University, and I have 
long been asking, "What is it that historically 
black colleges and universities are doing that we 
can learn from to increase our students' success?" 

I will tell you that walking on Howard's cam- 
pus — coming from being raised in the south, coming 
from segregation — was the experience for me. This 
may seem foreign and very "historical" to many 
people, but I'm young enough to remember drinking 
from colored-only fountains, to remember that we 
couldn't go inside the bus station, that we couldn't 
sit at the counter in restaurants. It' s phenomenal that 
my mother, who didn't have a formal education, 
ended up getting me to this stage today. Howard 
University had a lot to do with that. I don't believe 
that the University of California or CSU could have 
taken Regina Stanback at that point and helped to 
make Regina Stanback what she is today. At 
Howard, I was going to succeed. It was just a 
matter of when and how. My faculty at Howard 
knew that, and they made me know that. 

We can learn things from schools like Howard. 
The average teaching style doesn't take into account 
our differences — whether students are relational 
learners or analytical learners. It so happens that 
common teaching practices value, reward, support, 
and advance the analytical or "linear" learner. That 
happens to be the learning style of people who 
classify themselves as white. People who classify 
themselves as other ethnic groups are predominantly 



relational learners. 

My son is a good example of what happens to 
relational learners. By the time he was in the third 
grade he was in trouble. "He's not doing his work. 
He' s a behavior problem. He' s a discipline prob- 
lem." By the time we got down to dealing with the 
issue, I heard: "They've got to learn responsibility. 
We're not going to lower our standards." When I 
took him out of that situation and had him tested, it 
turned out he was intellectually gifted. In one year, in 
another situation, he was performing three grade 
levels higher — three grade levels according to their 
evaluation. Had I not made that move, or had the 
resources to make that move, there would have 
been one more child lost. And you all would 
have been sitting here saying, "How can we get 
him off the streets and into our colleges?" Teaching 
styles have a direct effect on transfer. 

If you look at who's doing the teaching, 
there's an enrichment that can take place just by 
having diverse perspectives. I know that the 
content of melanin in your skin does not neces- 
sarily give you a richer perspective than anybody 
else. But your experiences may, your thinking 
patterns, the way you receive information. We 
are all very different individuals. 

Edelstein; It 's getting a little difficult to corral 
the 700 or 800 great ideas that are floating 
around out there. But Vd like to get back to the 
issue of competency-based education. There are 
a lot of strong opinions on both sides, about the 
value and validity of competency-based educa- 
tion and about the possibility of developing a 
system that does not have a disproportionate 
effect on underrepresented groups. Patrick, you 
work closely with the Legislature. Is there 
discussion of this kind of system? After the 
failure of AB 1 725 and SB 121 to make a signifi- 
cant difference in transfer effectiveness, is there 
a discussion of more radical solutions? 

McCallum: If you go to competency-based 
articulation, there's one tiling that will never 
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change — and that is that UC and CSU faculty will 
be involved in determining what that competency 
base is. So you're going to exchange one set of 
problems — course numbering, what courses are 
acceptable — for what is probably a more difficult 
set of problems, especially looking at the incredible 
problems facing community colleges across the 
state. 

The second thing that's not going to change 
comes from constitutional protections. You're not 
going to take away departmental authority and 
faculty authority to determine courses from the 
University of California. It's just not going to hap- 
pen. And as long as a two-thirds vote is required, 
you're not going to get major tax increases [to 
support education] in this state. 

So I can tell you, as I did, that we ought to talk 
about our vision — including transferring more 
community college students to UC. But we're stuck 
with some existing situations. 

The Legislature is moving toward more ac- 
countability in education. They're spending billions, 
and they're asking, "What's happening with the 
students? Are they learning?" The direction is 
toward requiring more accountability. Measure them 
at the freshman level then measure them at the exit 
level, and see how they've succeeded. 

Many in the community colleges say, "Come 
up with a test that's valid, that we believe in, and 
that' s not discriminatory." If we thought coming up 
with a common course numbering system was a 
difficult job . . . [Laughter]. So again, we have good 
ideas about where we want to go, but how do we 
doit? 

Richard is right. We transfer based on the 
number of slots UC determines, the year before, 
that they' 11 accept. The fact is, if they took more 
students, we've got students who are eligible to go 
in 

So, the first issue is slots. We're not going to 
get the University of California to dramatically 
increase slots. We can get them, over time, to create 
more slots. That makes sense for the students and 
makes sense for the state, given the cost issue. But 



the big numbers are at CSU. We still transfer 
35,000 to 40,000 students to CSU, and in two 
years CSU has dropped by 4,000 slots while UC 
las stayed the same. There have to be incentives for 
^rowth. 

Another issue is articulation. The same issues 
are here that have been here forever. We need to 
apply some common logic to benefit students. They 
ought to be able to come in, know what courses are 
acceptable, and whether they can get in or not. 

The third issue is what Regina is talking about, 
the value of collaborative learning. 

We can't get so focused on everything else 
that's going on at the community colleges that 
we lose our emphasis on teaching. That has to be 
our primary focus. 



There are about three 
people in the Legislature 
who probably care 
about transfer or 
who really understand 
that it's an issue. 



Viar: There are about three people in the Legisla- 
ture who probably care about transfer or who really 
understand that it' s an issue. 

McCallum: That many? 

Viar: Well, I wanted to be nice, just in case I 
missed a couple. The one I know of is Senator 
Gary Hart, who has consistently brought forward 
suggestions for improving transfer. But Senator 
Hart is leaving. We, as community colleges, 
have not put forth the effort to lobby the Legisla- 
ture on this subject with the same kind of vigor 
that we do when it comes to the budget. When it 
comes to the budget, we're well organized. 
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Every union, every faculty association, the Aca- 
demic Senate, the League, the administrators, the 
CEOs all do a halfway decent job of coming to- 
gether and presenting our needs for money. 

But when was the last time we sat down as 
groups and asked, "What can we do to bring this 
problem to the attention of the Legislature?" How 
many anecdotes can we pull together that put a 
human face to the kinds of situations that Richard 
Moore was describing? We need to let the legisla- 
tors know "Your voters are being faced with this, 
and it's a growing problem." 

If we made a major commitment to put this on 
the forefront of our legislative agenda, legislators 
might start talking about some creative solutions. 
That means, one, we have to have the commitment; 
two, we have to have some idea of what we want to 
propose; and, three, we have to have the guts to go 
up against UC and its powerful lobby and CSU and 
its fairly strong lobby to push this — even if it means 
embarrassment 

We compromised on SB 121. We didn't need 
to compromise, I don' t think, at that point. We 
certainly need to raise the level of discussion. The 
Legislature, right now, doesn't care and isn't aware. 

Edelstein: Well, clearly, if the problem is num- 
ber of slots, as Patrick suggests is the major 
problem, what kind of proof do we have that 
there 's a cohort of well-prepared students in the 
community colleges who have been denied 
access to UC and CSU? 

Moore: That's not the issue. There's lots of 
evidence of that. That's begging the question. The 
Master Plan says [the required GPA is] 2.4 and ex- 
number of units. Based on that, we can send twice 
as many students. They've raised the GPA in order 
to ration access. They have restricted how many 
slots there are for transfer. We need the battle to get 
more slots opened up. 

I think we need to do some other things. The 
state's not going to change. They're going to talk 
and chitchat. It's going to be the same in ten years. 



In my opinion, don't waste your time. But you can 
change your institutions. 

I think we should honor the ten best transfer 
center directors. Get them up here, and get them to 
trade secrets. 

Number two — I'm a capitalist at heart, I teach 
economics — there is no reward for doing a better 
job. Nobody says, "The ten best transfer colleges 
are [fill in the blanks] and here's an extra $50,000." 

Stanback-Stroud: Define "best." 

Moore: You make the definition. You define it, 
OK? And then I'd reward them. But we treat it just 
like a government bureaucracy. 

Stanback-Stroud: But you're talking about 
numbers. 

Moore: You define it. Nobody rewards excel- 
lence. Nobody says, "The school that transfers the 
most African- Americans to UC gets an extra 
$50,000." That might get them to hire extra counse- 
lors. Nobody says, "Let's take the transfer center 
budget of the Chancellor' s Office and use it to 
reward outstanding performance." 

McCallum: Ten campuses transfer 60 percent [of 
all transfer students]? 

Edelstein: Twenty campuses transfer 50 per- 
cent. Another 20 campuses at the bottom trans- 
fer a total of 2 percent. 

Stanback-Stroud: But the issue is not the num- 
bers, not necessarily just the numbers. Let's take 
two hypothetical colleges. Say I have a large num- 
ber of students who don't speak English as a first 
language, and I take that diverse population of 
students and they succeed — whether it' s through 
transfer or through completion of the program — and 
I transfer ten. And another college starts with 
students comfortable with English and they did have 
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all those skills and came in with the reading levels 
that they needed, etcetera. And they transfer twenty. 
That doesn't mean they did a better job. Both of us 
were successful, and my guess is that I had a harder 
job. The number doesn't define the success or the 
criteria 



I think results count 
I think you can challenge 
your faculty to make a 
difference. I'd like to see the 
Chancellor's Office 

reward schools 
that do a good job. 



Moore: I think that's a nice speech. But I think 
numbers do count. I think the story you tell is an 
important story and that accomplishment ought to be 
rewarded. But I also think the people who transfer 
students ought to be rewarded. We at Santa Monica 
have a reputation, and we draw students from all 
over Los Angeles. The message is, "If you want a 
hope of changing your life, get to Santa Monica 
Because Santa Monica will get you to the University 
of California." If you don't care to get to UC, go to 
some other college. There are a lot of them in the 
LA basin, maybe 20. 

You should stand there on Pico Boulevard and 
watch people get off the buses. Those are all people 
of color getting off those buses and coming to this 
college, because they know we are the one chance 
they have of getting into the University of California 
And they come with whatever skill levels they have. 
And we send more African- Americans to UC than 
any other college in this state. We send more 
Latinos to the University of California than any other 
college in this state. 

I think results count. I think you can challenge 



your faculty to make a difference. I'd like to see the 
Chancellor's Office reward schools that do a good 
job. And I'd like to see us try some pilot programs. 
Try abaccalaureate degree program. We're going 
to have to do some things differently. If you want to 
change the state of California, good luck. But we 
can do some things locally. 

Edelstein: Colleges respond to incentives. But 
students also respond to incentives. The bill the 
Chancellor talked about earlier, SB 1672, is that 
a Hart bill? That bill establishes the CCIP, the 
Community College Incentive Program, which 
would— for students who were originally eligible 
for UC— guarantee admission to UC if they did 
their first two years at a community college, and 
would waive their fees for their junior and senior 
years. That's a very powerful incentive, and it 
sounds like a very, very positive program. But 
there are some negatives as well. Some concerns 
have been expressed that this program would 
work to the disadvantage of so-called "native " 
community college students, those who are not 
originally eligible for UC or CSU. What 's the 
discussion around the state on this piece of 
legislation? 

McCallum: Based on general discussion in the 
Legislature, it' s popular, given the issue of increased 
fees at UC . It' s a way for many parents to deed with 
the cost of getting their kids through UC. There' s 
general bipartisan support. The issues for the 
community colleges are great, though, and I think 
they will come out. 

First of all, 85 percent of all community college 
students who transfer to UC were not UC-eligible at 
the time they started community college. So the fact 
is, if you don't increase the number of slots at the 
University of California, you are creating a displace- 
ment for those students. That' s the first issue that has 
to be dealt with. 

The second issue is, you're driving more 
students into the community colleges, which does 
present the possibility of driving up our costs unless 
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we're funded for the added growth. Hart's bill 
establishes a pilot program, so the immediate impact 
is not great, but at some point we would have to 
look at that - 

The third issue is, if UC is not receiving fees for 
those students, then they're going to say, "Well, 
backfill those fees." The minute you do that, you've 
created a new cost The Legislature will not fund it. 

So, what we'll end up with is a system that 
goes back to what our SB 121 was: You're UC- 
eligible, you elect to start at the community colleges, 
and you'll be guaranteed admission if you complete 
these courses. Because of cost and access, the 
direction is to drive more students into the commu- 
nity college system over time. 

But unless we make a major effort, UC will not 
increase, proportionately, the number of transfer 
slots to match the demand. It'll probably go 
through, but it'll get back to what we were originally 
talking about with SB 121. The University of 
California will have to find slots for those students. 
"If you have to go to 30/70, if you have to rear- 
range your graduate programs, that's fine. Just find 
a slot for these students." 

Viar: I've heard basically the same thing, from 
faculty leaders and others. I've heard a concern 
about the effect on students who come to the 
community colleges not eligible for UC or CSU. 
Will we end up with an elite little group on our 
campuses who are "the UC eligible," treated very 
well, and then sent off to UC and CSU? 

But on the other hand, I think we need to go 
back to this concept of being creative, launching 
pilot projects, trying new things. We're very good, 
at the community colleges, at tearing down other 
people's new ideas and coming up with all the 
reasons it won't work. With 106 colleges, it's very 
easy to find five people to come up with arguments 
against your idea. I think we ought to be coura- 
geous enough to step forward and say: "It's a new 
idea, it has some merit, let' s work on how we can 
deal with some of the problems. But let's move 
forward with it." And that's what I'm encouraging 



people to do. It's one of those that can be a good 
pilot project. We can find out what the flaws are. It 
lets the issue I raised earlier come forward, talking 
with legislators about the transfer problem and the 
cost and all the others. I think it's something we 
need to pursue — vigorously. 

Stanhack-Sf roud: It still gives us the opportunity, 
though, to make sure we continue to serve the 
students we were intended to serve. If you have this 
group of students come in — and because of budget 
cuts it's already so competitive just to get a math 
class or English class — they may compete with our 
students. Our students may not know the strategy 
necessary — waiting in line all night before registra- 
tion — to win a seat in that class. So we need to 
make sure we continue to pay attention, and not end 
up displacing those students with UC-ready 
students. 

Viar: There was a study done at San Diego State 
University that hasn't been released yet, and I think 
it fits in here with some of what we've been talking 
about. It was a study of the 1 992 graduates at San 
Diego State who had starred in the community 
college, who had transferred. 

The average student was 20 years old when 
he or she started at the community college, and 
took five years before entering the university. That 
group — 59 percent — had interrupted their studies 
at the community college during that five years at 
least two times, some for as long as four semesters. 
Twenty-five percent had failed at least one commu- 
nity college course, 75 percent had dropped at 
least one course, and 70 percent had taken reme- 
dial courses. That was the group that had gotten to 
San Diego State, had transferred, and then suc- 
cessfully gotten their degrees. 

Once they got to San Diego State University, 
five years after starting at community college, only 
seven percent interrupted their studies, only one- 
fourth dropped a course. And they graduated in 
three years. 

So what we're seeing is, a large number of 
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these students who we could very easily just write 
off— "We can get our numbers, we can get our 
UC students, we've done our transfer mission" — 
can't be written off. We can't forget the students 
you all are working with all the time, day to day. 
The faculty need to be paying attention, too, 
because we see that once they got through com- 
munity college, they understood the value of that 
baccalaureate degree — and were ready to persist 
once they hitthe university. And they graduated 
with a . 1 percent higher GPA than the university's 
native students. 

McCallum: That's where the policy debate is. 
Our policy makers still assume the traditional 
college student. Despite all of our efforts to 
educate legislators, they don't realize that that is 
our student. David's right. We need to tell legisla- 
tors. That hasn't happened. 

The original idea of the Master Plan, in 1 960, 
was to go to 40/60 to create slots for community 
college students — and to assure a transfer pro- 
gram in the community colleges. In the beginning 
UC-eligible students often started at community 
college. Then UC and CSU made a concerted 
effort to take more freshman students, and the 
number of community college transfers dropped 
correspondingly. There was a direct correlation. 

So we maintain our core academic curricu- 
lum, and attract those UC and CSU students so 
we can offer those advanced courses. Yet at the 
same time we must recognize that our students are 
different now than they were 20 or 25 years ago 
and need a different kind of educational climate. 
It's a tricky balance. 

Comments from the Audience 

Dr. Edelstein noted that now there are fewer 
resources to support the transfer function at 
the community colleges, along with minimal feed- 
back from CSU and UC about "what the slots 
are, where the transfer slots are, and when they're 
going to be open." The entire articulation process, 



he said, at least at the local level, seems much less 
satisfactory than even a few years ago. 

"Strong leadership" from the community 
colleges is what's needed to move transfer stu- 
dents — particularly underrepresented students — 
through the system, one participant stated. 
Decategorization of transfer and other special- 
purpose funds, he said, represents the "death 
count — we won't see these kinds of funds by the 
end of the decade." 

Another member of the audience reiterated 
the importance of community colleges emulating 
practices of historically black colleges for the 
benefit of the community colleges' native stu- 
dents — and about transferring students to those 
colleges. Dr. Edelstein observed that what those 
colleges do, like most small liberal arts colleges, "is 
not mysterious" — giving enormous amounts of 
support and encouragement to their students. 
"When we give five percent of that kind of support 
to our students, people say we're coddling our 
students. It takes a different attitude about success 
and failure." 

Patrick McCallum discussed FACCC's 
exploration, with Dr. John Matsui of UC Berkeley, 
of offering a statewide workshop on diversity 
issues inside and outside the classroom — and 



You are expected to do well, 
you are expected to graduate, 
there's no question about it/ 9 



distributing that information and experience 
throughout the college system. 

Richard Moore followed up with the observa- 
tion that "formal mentoring" for many nontraditional 
students is critical. "That's what you do on campus 
when you run out of money." It's the college's 
responsibility, not the counselor's. "If you can't 
mentor a student, you don't belong in education." 

Regina Stanback-Stroud talked about her 
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experiences as a mentor in the Higher Ground 
Program — and also suggested that faculty col- 
leagues find out just what students experience when 
they arrive on campus, from trying to obtain basic 
information to actually making it through registration. 
How all campus personnel respond is critical. 
"Sometimes what seems real simple to the person 
sitting behind that desk are extreme barriers and 
extreme obstacles to those trying to receive that 
service." 



Moore concurred. "You' ve got to train the 
entire campus. I want my parking security officer to 
say 'Glad to see you back on campus, great outfit' 
rather than throwing them up against the wall. And 
make your admissions people stand in line. Once 
they stand in line they' 11 change that process. I do 
that to my deans, too." [Laughter] 

One participant observed that at historically 
black colleges and universities, "you are expected 
to do well, you are expected to graduate, there's no 
question about it" 
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Discussion Session I 

Student Equity and Diversity 
in the Transfer Process 



Despite good intentions and genuine commitment 
at various levels of California higher education, 
students of color continue to be underrepresented, 
proportionately, in the ranks of transfer students. It 
is also true that a lower percentage of these students 
go on to receive baccalaureate and graduate de- 
grees. What roles can the community colleges play 
in improving the academic success of all students? 

Two individuals were invited to discuss this 
particular issue. 

Dr. Penny Edgert, Assistant Director for 
Academic Programs and Policy for the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission 
(CPEC), received her B.A. in psychology and 
her master's degree in Oology from the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara. She 
received a Ph.D. in Measurement, Evaluation, 
and Statistical Analysis from the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Edgert has held a variety of policy 
analysis and research positions at prestigious 
institutions around the country. Starting in 1971, 
her career became increasingly focused on 
assisting people who do not usually benefit from 
the higher education system. 

Dr. John Matsui is an alumnus of UC Berke- 
ley, where he earned a B.A. in ecology and a 
master's degree in behavioral ecology. He earned 
his doctorate, in science education, from UC Santa 
Barbara. Dr. Matsui has been very active on the 
Berkeley campus in attempting to change attitudes 
on race and diversity. He is currently working to 
increase the numbers of ethnic minority students 
within the molecular biology department, with the 
help of a grant from the Howard Hughes Medical 



Institute. 

The panel presentation and the audience 
discussion that followed were facilitated by Trustee 
Lynn Baranco of the Peralta Community College 
District 

The Discussion 

In 1 988 the California Legislature "became very 
concerned about the uneven success of the 
educational system in educating students from 
different racial and ethnic backgrounds," Edgert 
said. "Specifically I would argue that the educational 
systems in this country and in this state have been 
more successful in educating white and Asian 
students than they have been in educating black and 
Latino students." 

Edgert asked the audience to "reflect on the 
way I said that — because the way in which it is 
normally said is that black and Latino students 
are less successful in education than are white 
and Asian students." The onus, she said, is 
actually on the education system. 

Also in 1988, the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission issued a declaration of 
policy on educational equity that had a quantita- 
tive goal: "The goal of educational equity is 
achieved when the composition of [groups of] 
individuals at all educational levels, from el- 
ementary schools to college faculty and adminis- 
trative ranks, mirrors the demography of the 
state. Realizing this goal requires enhanced success 
at all education levels, so that there is similar 
achievement among all groups." 
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That statement — like most statements about 
the aims of student equity efforts, Edgert ob- 
served — is quantitative, when the real goal is 
qualitative. "The goal of education is achieved," 
she said, "when pluralism and excellence are equal 
partners in a quality educational environment, 
especially with regard to curriculum, teaching, 
research, and public service." 

Both quality and quantity, as they relate to 
educational equity, are important, Edgert said. 
> CPECs study of student equity began with 
the question the Legislature asked: Is it feasible 
to develop an educational equity assessment sys- 
tem? But, she said, CPEC ended up answering 
another question: Is it possible to develop an 
assessment system that evaluates "campus climate"? 

Campus climate can be defined as "the formal 
and informal environment — both institutional and 
community-based — in which individuals learn, 
teach, work, and live in a postsecondary setting." 

The perceptions of students, faculty, and staff 
are crucial in examining campus climate, according 
to Edgert, because people's perceptions determine 
what people do, not any "objective" view of reality. 
Perceptions are the proper lens through which to 
view campus climate, she argued, though that 
concept still lacks acceptance in many quarters. 

After lengthy interviews and focus group 
research, CPEC researchers identified seven key 
areas for assessing campus climate: faculty and 
student interaction, curriculum, academic sup- 
port, student life, campus leadership, community 
involvement, and campus image. Studying those 
factors, Edgert pointed out, should make it 
possible to determine how supportive the cam- 
pus climate is for all students and all staff, 
especially for those from historically 
underrepresented groups. 

The second phase involved creating survey 
instruments to field test the assessments. 

"The bottom I ine was our first recommenda- 
tion— that every Cal ifornia college and university 
should plan, develop, and implement an assessment 
of its campus climate that is appropriate to its own 



institutional mission and values." Every campus 
should "just do it, to quote the Nike commercial," 
Edgert said, but how each campus does it should be 
highly individual. 

The resultant CPEC Resource Guide, 
released during a time of budget cuts and re- 
source limitations, was designed to serve as a 
resource for those colleges and universities that 
chose to assess their campus climates, she added. 

"From the perspectives of community colleges, 
state universities, and independent colleges and 
universities, I'm quite pleased to report, after two 
years, the extent to which the campuses have taken 
our recommendations seriously. You might notice 
that I left out one sector of California higher educa- 
tion — and we'll just leave that one 'left out.'" 

What the project actually accomplished, 
Edgert concluded, was to ask colleges and universi- 
ties to do something that is very difficult to do — "to 
be very introspective, and deliberately so, about 
whether or not their campuses are inclusive and 
receptive to all students." 

The process of examining campus climate is 
uncomfortable, she said, because people often 



Examining campus climate 
is uncomfortable 
because people 
often discover things 
they would rather not know. 



discover "things they would rather not know" about 
what students, staff, and faculty think. And none of 
California' s college and university campuses are as 
welcoming as they could be, according to Edgert. 

"But if you don't have the information, you 
cannot change your campus." 

A "sense of belonging," according to John 
Matsui, is very important to supporting the retention 
and success of underrepresented students in a 
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college or university environment. Students' sense of 
belonging is increased when they can identify 
themselves as members of a group or discipline. 
This is significant, he said, "because you need to put 
your paths where people walk." 

"Front-loading of resources" is also a key 
element of programs that best support nontradi- 
tional students, since "nothing supports success 
like early success." Encouraging students to 
assist or mentor other students in appropriate 
situations — "passing on information that isn't writ- 
ten' —also supports success, "because there's no 
better way to leam than to teach." 

Encouraging the mentoring of students by 
supportive, sensitive faculty and staff is also 
important, Matsui pointed out. Too often, stu- 
dents simply assume that others have never 
struggled against the same fears and obstacles to 
achieve their goals. Understanding that others 
have faced the same problems, and have over- 
come them, can be invaluable. 

Another characteristic of successful student 
support programs, according to Matsui, is "set- 
ting high expectations." Challenging students to 
succeed and expecting no less than a student's best 
work support success. Providing reality checks — or, 
sharing basic information about what the college 
experience or a given course of study will actually 
be like — is equally important 

Also, whenever possible, students should 
have the opportunity to work directly in the 
discipline, to directly research what they are 
studying in class. That way, "they develop a 
sense that that discipline signifies more than just 
a distant goal, and they develop a sense of excite- 
ment." One's work in life is more than just a "litany 
of facts," Matsui said. In reality, "it's an open-ended 
enterprise, one in which questions are asked and 
argued over, where mistakes are made, and where 
one's mistakes may lead to major discoveries." 

The connection between course work and 
career goals must be made explicit, Matsui pointed 
out, so students also understand why they need to 
master math, organic chemistry, and the like. "If 



those explicit connections can be made — between 
career goals and what students are doing now — 
there's a greater likelihood that students will hang in 
there. In essence, we need to create a map for 
students, to put up signposts." 

Many of these types of student services cost 
very little money, he said, especially when 
colleges make better use of existing resources. 

To better support underrepresented stu- 
dents, Matsui also suggested that campuses 
make a conscious effort to answer students' 
"next step" questions at critical transition 
points — questions asked when coming out of 
high school, for example, when planning com- 
munity college courses, and when planning a 
transfer program. 

Colleges should also reconceptualize what 
it means for students to be "prepared." Beyond 
academic skills and knowledge, "students really 
need to become 'systems smart,' or learn how to 
negotiate the system— the kind of information 
that's not in print anywhere." 

Students need to be prepared for the fact 
that, while they may have been "stars" at their 
community colleges, that may change once *hey 
transfer. "'Help' is not a four-letter word," 
Matsui said. "Asking for help doesn't mean 
remediation. Being willing to ask for help when 
you need it gives a student a competitive edge 
when they made need it most, a mind shift that 
students need to be prepared to accept." 

Beyond making better use of existing 
resources to support the success — including 
transfer success — of underrepresented students, 
institutions also need to make changes, Matsui said. 

"Research is needed. But so often research 
focuses on failures. It's also important to take a look 
at successes. Why, for example, do historically 
black colleges and universities do so well?" 

Researching student success profiles, he 
said, can dispel faculty and staff mythology about 
student success — and can help colleges and univer- 
sities provide the services and support systems that 
actually encourage students. 
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Faculty and staff also need to be educated 
about the importance of understanding cultural 
diversity. 

The Recommendations 

1 Encourage efforts, at community colleges and 
transfer institutions, to assess and improve 
"campus climate"— particularly for 
underrepresented groups. 

2 Encourage faculty and staff involvement in 
advising and nentoring students — and help 
faculty and staff understand that it's everyone's 
job to support individual student success. 

3 Educate faculty and staff about cultural diversity 
and differences, about how to communicate with 



and understand others. Encourage experimentation 
with, and acceptance of, a variety of teaching and 
learning styles. 

4 Encourage institutions to adapt to students, 
instead of continuing to force the adjustment of 
students to institutional traditions, practices, and 
assumptions. 

5 Develop curricula and student programs and 
services that include the known elements of 
successful student support systems. 

6 Support deeper research into both student 
success and failure, to find out what truly en- 
courages student success and retention. Such 
research may also serve to debunk long-standing 
myths about underrepresented students. 
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Discussion Session II 

Community Colleges and 
Higher Education in California: 
What is the Evolving Role of the System 
in Ensuring Student Academic Success? 



California higher education institutions are 
changing rapidly, along with most of the 
traditional assumptions that shaped the state's 
systems of higher education. Short-range and 
piecemeal solutions to what are now understood 
to be long-term challenges are no longer viable. 
What changes and solutions should the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges pursue? What is the 
colleges' role, now and in the future, in relation to 
the transfer process — and to the universities? 

This discussion session featured panelists Leo 
Chavez, President of West Valley College, and 
Tom Nussbaum, General Counsel and Vice 
Chancellor for the Legal Affairs and Contracts 
Division of the California Community Colleges 
Chancellor's Office. Erlinda Martinez, Admin- 
istrative Dean for Student and Community 
Affairs at Mission College, served as moderator 
for the panelists' presentation and as facilitator for 
the group discussion that followed. 

The Discussion 

Leo Chavez began the discussion by reviewing 
the issues with which colleges must deal effec- 
tively in order to improve the transfer function. 
These issues, presented "in no particular order of 
importance," fall into four major areas: 

Technology, "both in terms of what it will 
force us to do and in terms of what it will allow 



us to do." The technology discussion, Chavez 
said, includes not just "the ubiquitous informa- 
tion superhighway or the nefarious distance 
learning concept," but the "culture that that 
technology will impose on us — particularly the 
very young people who will grow up with it." 
Broad cultural applications of technology will 
bring with them "a whole different set of expec- 
tations." Technology, he said, will "infuse our 
young people with the demand for convenience," 
much like new cable TV trends, allowing view- 
ers to order programs and services whenever 
they want them, whenever it's most convenient. 

Demographics, including the much-dis- 
cussed change in cultural demographics as "so- 
called minority students become the so-called 
majority." We're still looking for a new termi- 
nology, Chavez noted, to "describe the changing 
face of California." 

Complexity of the Community College 
Mission and of the Transfer Process, "the job 
we're asked to do, somethiig we don't spend 
much time discussing." In a typical community 
college classroom, Chavez said, a 19-year-old 
UC-eligible students will sit next to a 55-year- 
old grandparent along with a 30-year-old single 
parent — and everyone in between. 

Funding in an Era of Declining Re- 
sources, with nothing on the horizon to suggest 
that we can increase funding at a rate sufficient to 
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( 1 ) accommodate the growth in population, (2) 
keep pace with the cost of living, and (3) do new 
things with additional resources. 

All four issues are intertwined, according to 
Chavez, and will drive community college 
strategies for change: "Piecemeal adjustments and 
reforms" are inadequate. As Charles Handy has 
written in his book The Age of Unreason, Chavez 
suggested that we're going to need "upside-down 
thinking" — ways to reexamine our assumptions and 
arrive at appropriate strategies. 

According to Tom Nussbaum, "the Master 
Plan doesn't work today. It has served us well 
and accomplished a lot, but now we have to have 
the courage to do what's right for our state and 
for its people." 

The Master Plan for Higher Education was 
developed after World War II, when two million 
peoplf came to California. Some 700,000 ser- 
vicemen were "released" in California after that 
war, Nussbaum said. In 1960, when the Master 
Plan was created, the state's population was 80 
percent white, 1 0 percent Latino, and 7 percent 
African- American. 

"We put together that Master Plan to serve 
a population that was largely a traditional education 
clientele: white, full-time student " But that clientele 
has changed during the interver years. The poor, 
the disadvantaged, and the un ; • uoyed are not well 
served. "Clearly, what we're accomplishing through 
the Master Plan is not working." 

Among the new approaches Nussbaum 
suggested to better serve today's California: a 
three-year baccalaureate degree that community 
colleges could offer as well as four-year institu- 
tions. "We need to get away from that tradition 
of higher education that says, 'Let the student go 
to the instruction. Let the student go to the 
institution.' We need to bring the education to 
the students." And, these days, no university 
system designed for full-time students is "ever 
going to get us where we want to go." 

Fundamental reforms addressed by Chavez 
included the question of whether or not the commu- 
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nity colleges should in lude the University of Califor- 
nia in transfer planning at all, since UC was designed 
to serve single 18- or 19-year-olds. The typical day 
student at West Valley College is between 28 and 
35, a single parent with two children who provides 
their sole support. 

"I just don't see any place at UC for that 
student at the University of California — and I 
don't see the University of California display 
any desire whatsoever to accommodate the. 
student." 

In effect, Chavez said, the Master Plan says 
not that it will take the state's top twelve-and-a- 
half percent of students, but "will take a 19-year- 
old with a median family income of $70,000 and 
whose parents both went to college." By con- 
trast, the community colleges were designed to 
attract first-generation college students, with the 
CSU system covering the middle ground. 

"The UC system was simply not designed 
to accommodate the typical community college 
student," he said, "Why we spend so much time 
beating our heads over UC transfers is something 
of a mystery to me. I would argue that all of our 
UC transfers from the community colleges are 
individuals who were going to attend the Univer- 
sity of California anyway — and are probably not 
affected, in any significant way, by anything that 
we do." 

The typical community college student, by 
contrast — the student who could not go to the 
University of California, or perhaps to any 
college, right out of high school — "is restricted 
by an enormous number of financial and family 
issues that basically eliminates the University of 
California as a possibility." 

"Most community college campuses [that 
transfer significant numbers of students to UC] are 
within a thirty-minute drive of a UC campus. So one 
of the first things we should do is pick up all of our 
campuses and move them close to a UC campus." 

"Value-added education" is another factor the 
community colleges should examine, Chavez said, 
meaning that the colleges should measure students' 
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abilities and skills when they enter the system and 
when they leave — and that the system should be 
funded "at least in part" for whatever it accom- 
plishes with each student, whenever they leave. 

"It's arrogant of us to assume that everyone 
comes to us with the same level of ability and a 
narrow range of desires and goals — and we do," 
Chavez also observed. 'Then ve stuff them all 
into the same classrooms and teach to them, in 
the same way and at the same rate, for 18 
weeks." 

To better serve students' actual needs, he 
said, new technologies and new approaches 
should be introduced to "customize" education 
for every individual student. 

"It's ironic that the advances offered by 
technology will allow us to revert to a medieval 
style of education," Chavez said. "In the Middle 
Ages, to get a degree you went to a professor. 
And that person gave you a list of books to read 
and a list of topics to understand and said, 
'Come back in a few years and I'll give you an 
exam.' There were discussions with that professor 
and with fellow students during that time, too, but 
when you were ready you returned, took the exam, 
md got your degree. I think we need to go back to 
that system, at least in part." 

According to Nussbaum, 38 percent of 
community college students statewide are ethnic 
minorities, 26 percent attend college full-time, and 
74 percent attend part-time. Eighty percent of 
community college students work either full-time 
or part-time. And 28 percent, almost one-third, 
are low-income. 

The University of California also has a large 
ethnic minority population, roughly 40 percent, most 
of those students of Asian heritage. But 91 percent 
of UC students attend full-time. At CSU, with a 39 
percent minority population, 7 1 percent attend full- 
lime. 

"If you look at it from that perspective, in 
California we have 29 locations where students 
can pursue education beyond the community 
college level. We have to funnel them [transfer 



students] in" from all over the state, Nussbaum 
observed. "So we're fighting over those 40,000 
[total UC and CSU] transfer slots. It just seems 
absurd to me." 

"We have to figure out a way to bring those 
programs to where the student is, so they can 
achieve their educational objectives" — or we'll 
fail to provide those students with a college 
education. 

Looking again at demographics, Nussbaum 
pointed out that by the year 2000 California will 
be 50 percent white, 33 percent Latino, 10 
percent Asian-American, and 7 percent African- 
American. By 2020: 40 percent white, 40 percent 
Latino, 12 percent Asian- American, and 7 
percent African American. 

"It's our duty to find a way to make educa- 
tion accessible to students," Nussbaum said. 

Chavez discussed the two main reasons that 
we provide education. 

The first is to develop a trained and edu- 
cated work force. 

"But the second is even more fundamental and 
speaks to our very existence as a society — and 
that's the issue of equity and the role that education 
plays in any democracy." Some argue that class 
status is more important than race and ethnicity in 
terms of achieving equity, he said. 

I think there's a place for elitists, 
and for elitism. But it should be 
an elitism of talent and 
desire and drive, 
not of class. 



In the American tradition, Chavez pointed out, 
the primary principle has been that every generation 
be better prepared and better educated than those 
that came before. Education has been the means to 
escape poverty, and to transcend the limitations of 
class. 

Though UC does not now serve the needs 
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of the traditional community college student, he said, 
the social necessity of providing access and equity 
require us to find ways to change that. 

"I think there's a place for an elitist institu- 
tion. I think there's a place for elitists, and for 
elitism. But it should be an elitism of talent and 
desire and drive, and not of class," Chavez said. 

"If the UC system is going to be an elitist 
institution, let it be elitist based on academic perfor- 
mance and these other issues we've discussed." 

The Recommendations 

The following recommendations, which grew out 
of the presentations summarized above and out 
of the audience discussions that followed, are 
organized logically but otherwise listed in no particu- 
lar order of importance : 

1 Shape and share with the public a new vision of 
what higher education can be in California, and 
incorporate that vision into a new Master Plan. 
Redefine transfer as many possible functions — 
including the functions of moving on to vocational 
education and to work. 

2 Support the development of new leadership at 
all levels of California education, as private 
industry has successfully done. Develop education 
leadership which is comfortable with rapid and 
meaningful change. 

3 Assess and discuss issues of educational access 
as determined by social class and economic 
status. 

4 In reassessing the role of community colleges 
within California higher education, emphasize 
two fundamental principles — that the state needs a 
trained and educated work force, and that public 
education should be funded equitably. 



5 In discussions of fundamental education reform, 
reassess the role of secondary schools. 

6 Mobilize public opirion, at the grassroots level, 
to lobby the Legislature to support increased — 
not decreased — access to higher education in 
California. Emphasize that educational opportunity 
also includes '"transfer" into quality vocational 
training programs. 

7 Adjust the state's higher education institutions to 
meet student needs rather than attempt to adjust 
students to meet the needs of institutions. Switch the 
focus of education from teaching to learning. 

8 Achieve cultural, ethnic, and gender balance 
among faculty and staff throughout all 
segments of California higher education. 

9 Develop ways to customize the delivery of 
higher education in California, via new 
technologies and new teaching techniques, to 
meet the needs of the individual student — 
keeping in mind that 80 percent of community 
college students work either full-time or part-time. 

1 f\ Develop a three-year baccalaureate 
X \J degree — a standard and a practice now 
fairly common in Europe — that can be offered at 
the community college level as well as at CSU and 

UC. 



n 



Avoid reliance on the University of Califor- 
nia to meet the educational needs of tradi- 
tional California Community Colleges students. 
Explore new ways to provide quality education to 
those students. 



1 f\ Continue to support the concept of "lifelong 
1 J* learning" as an appropriate function of the 
community college, CSU, and UC systems. 
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Discussion Session III 



Ask the Universities: 
How Can We Work Together? 



Recognizing that California's universities now 
face very real constraints on financial and other 
resources, as do the community colleges, how can 
we all work together to ensure educational opportu- 
nities? Are more restrictive admissions requirements 
and increasingly limited enrollments the only solu- 
tions? Are there realistic ways fcr the state's univer- 
sities to accommodate greater numbers of transfer 
students? What cooperative approaches and 
strategies can these separate systems pursue — now, 
despite strained education budgets, and in the 
future — to more effectively support transfer stu- 
dents? 

Panelists discussing these and related questions 
included Joyce Justus, Special Assistant of Educa- 
tional Relations for the Office of the President, 
University of California; Frieda Lee, Director of 
Student Outreach Services at San Francisco State 
University; and Ed Chambers, Associate Vice 
President, Admissions and Records, San Jose State 
University. John J. Sewart, Director of Articulation 
and Research at the College of San Mateo, served 
as moderator for the panel and facilitated the 
group' s discussion. 

The Discussion 

Given that all of California higher education now 
faces the dilemma of more students, less space 
available, and fewer resources, Joyce Justus of the 
University of California pointed out that the current 
question is "how to maintain access and diversity" 
despite these problems. Reviewing the university's 
mission, focusing on individual campus specialties 



and priorities, and reorganization and "re-engineer- 
ing" are among steps taken by UC to date. Changes 
within the university definitely affect transfer. There 
are departments at UC Berkeley, she pointed out, 
that have lost 85 percent of faculty due to early 
retirement. 

Also h jing addressed are problems which 
impede UCs ability to coordinate efforts — remov- 
ing "policy impediments to sharing resources across 
segments." The Berkeley campus, for example, 
operates on a semester system, the others on a 
quarter system. There are also serious articulation 
problems between the various UC campuses. "If 
we're going to downsize our academic programs," 
Justus said, "we have to create a system where UC 
students can take courses that count on any cam- 
pus." The UC system is also experimenting with 
allowing students to take courses at CSU campuses 
for UC credit — starting with a successful 
longstanding arrangement between UC San Diego 
and San Diego State. 

Among policy questions the UC system is 
not reconsidering, according to Justus, is modifying 
its mission — as defined by the Master Plan — in 
order to accommodate diversity. There is no reason 
to change UCs "highly elite" system, she said, when 
there are opportunities for students who don't 
initially meet UC eligibility criteria Eighty-five 
percent of all community college transfer students to 
UC are "second chance" students, she said, not 
eligible for UC at the time they started college. In 
recent years the UC system has decided not to take 
community college transfer students who haven't 
completed their first two years of college. And, 
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according to Justus, there are students who just 
aren't ready for the university environment until later 
in their academic work. 

For more effective transfer articulation, Justus 
said the conversation should shift from simply "how 
you get them in to how you get them out" — what the 
segments can do, together, to assure academic 
success. Discussion should focus on "what it is 
students need to know from lower division course 
work — at the University of California aw/at the 
community colleges — to be successful in upper 
division work." 

Frieda Lee of San Francisco State stated 
that "it's myth that we are not accommodating 
students at CSU." According to Lee, CSU has 
always admitted — and still admits — "every 
qualified candidate who applies on time into a 
non-impacted program." The numbers have gone 
down recently, she added, and "analysis of those 
factors" is underway. 

The CSU system assumes that California's 
economic decline along with increased student 
fees have played a major part in recent enroll- 
ment drops, she said. Other contributing factors, 
according to Lee, are new "enrollment management 
practices" designed to help the CSU system cope 
with leaner budgets. 

Most of the CSU enrollment decline, Lee said, 
is due to a severe drop in the numbers of first-time 
freshmen. Lower-division transfer students make up 
the next largest category, followed by a very small 
number (2.9 percent of the total decline) of upper- 
division transfer students. She explained that the 
only substantial enrollment decrease among commu- 
nity college transfer students has been among lower- 
division students. The total number has dropped 
from 1 5,000 to 1 1 ,000, for a system- wide loss of 
4,000 students. 

And that drop, Lee explained, has been the 
result of the decision by larger CSU campuses to 
curtail the number of lower-division transfer 
students to accommodate more upper-division 
students, who are a "higher admission priority." 

During the past five years, according to 



Lee, the number of upper-division transfer students 
to CSU has dropped by only 425 students. That 
decline has been brought about by the decision at 
some campuses to require that upper-division 
students complete all of their general education 
requirements before admission. 

So, compared to first-time freshmen and 
lower-division transfer students, "upper division 
transfer students have been spared a proportional 
reduction." And, as is now the case at UC, the 
average unit load at CSU has increased. 

How many transfer students actually earn 
degrees from CSU? 

In May of 1993, Lee said, CSU awarded the 
largest number of bachelors degrees "ever, in a 
single year, to former California Community 
Colleges students — approximately 29,000." 

Among other things, she said, this result 
suggests that community college transfer stu- 
dents arrive prepared for university-level work. 
It also "tells us that students are finding the 
classes they need and they're getting out." 

The overall CSU graduation rate is about 57 
percent, close to the national average of 60 percent. 

But, according to Lee, a very recent CSU 
report compares transfer students from Fall 1 980 
and 1 985 and predicts even higher graduation rates 
in the future for transfer students — 65 percent, or 
about 5 percent higher than the national norm. In the 
CSU view, these data suggest that "early continu- 
ous enrollment" has the greatest correlation with 
graduation success. 

In other words, most transfer students who 
survive their first year at CSU will go on to gradu- 
ate. 

In 1993-94, Lee said, "more than 80 percent 
of all transfer students reenroll for their second 
year — and this is across all ethnic groups." 

"This recent good news suggests that we can 
expect even greater gains in graduation rates [for 
transfer students] well into the 1990s," she added. 

One cannot assess or predict student success 
without information on changing graduation rates, 
changing transfer rates, and changing student demo- 
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graphics, according to Lee. She strongly supported 
"participation in lengthy longitudinal data collection" 
on transfer students — "especially during the initial 
stages of transfer" — by all three segments of Cali- 
fornia higher education. Specifically, she said, this 
requires monitoring "new cohorts of California 
community colleges students" and tracking 
subsequent enrollments in four-year institutions 
as well as degrees earned. 

For example: In the 1 989 cohort of community 
college transfer students, 50 percent transferred 5.5 
years after they graduated from high school and 50 
percent took three years or longer, after transfer, to 
earn their baccalaureate degrees. 

But in order to col lect useful information, Lee 
said, segments must agree on how to collect data — 
and especially on how to define "transfer student." 
Students concurrently enrolled at CSU and at a 
community college, she observed, shouldn't be 
considered transfer students. 

In Lee's view practical intersegmental 
cooperation also includes improving workshops, 
conferences, and institutes — at the local, re- 
gional, and state levels — for California Commu- 
nity Colleges counselors. Personal CSU outreach 
is more effective, she said, if counselors provide 
much of the basic information to students earlier 
in the process. 

To improve services to students, Lee also 
strongly supported the idea of collaborating on 
outreach at high schools — and not just through 
representative involvement as panelists during 
education fairs. Traveling to high schools to 
meet with students who don't yet meet CSU 
admissions requirements is something CSU is 
already doing, she said. These and similar efforts 
can and should be achieved cooperatively — 
especially now, given budget constraints 
throughout higher education. 

An area where "working together" will 
take on new meaning in the very near fiture, 
according to Ed Chambers of San Jose State, is 
technology. 

"I believe technology is the wave of the future," 



Chambers said. By the year 2010, CSU will be 
expected to accommodate another 150,000 stu- 
dents, a task that "seems impossible." However, 
students coming into the system are brighter, com- 
puter literate, and "no-nonsense," he said. "They 
want to know what to take, when to take it, and 
how long it's going to take, so they can get on with 
their busy lives." 

A greater reliance on technology throughout 
education, Chambers suggested, may well 
provide the tools that will make the "impossible" 
possible in the future. 

Technology can help educational systems to 
work together more effectively, he said, prima- 
rily in the areas of (1) access and (2) instruction. 

With the advent of voice technology in the 
late 1970s, "we saw a new era begin," he said. 
"People are waking up. We must do business 
with students and with faculty in different ways." 

By 1995, he said, all CSU campuses will have 



A new era is beginning. 
People are waking up. 
We must do business 
with students 
and with faculty 
in different ways. 



voice response technologies — meaning that the 
registration process as well as student access to 
admission status and financial aid information can be 
offered via computer. 

In addition, he said, there will be new 
technologies, such as Electronic Data Inter- 
change (EDI). "This allows us to make that 
transfer process almost seamless," according to 
Chambers — cutting the time involved and 
increasing efficiency. 

San Jose State already receives electronic 
transcripts from several of its feeder schools via 
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EDI; six more institutions will be on-line within the 
next year. To implement the EDI system, he said, 
CSU has agreed to purchase EDI license agree- 
ments for all community colleges in California 

In addition, under the auspices of the 
Intersegmental Coordinating Council all three of 
California's public college systems as well as 
private institutions "are now working together — 
along with secondary education — to find the 
means of going to the Legislature for the funding 
to implement this technology," an achievement 
which will make transfer as efficient and acces- 
sible as possible. 

The CSU system is also experimenting with 
electronic admissions applications, Chambers 
said. "By 1995-96, we believe your students — 
working from home — will be able to submit their 
applications directly to our mainframe com- 
puter," where they can be "uploaded" without 
data entry. 

Another current technology experiment at 
CSU involves dispensing information to students 
via ATM-style kiosks on campus. 

"Believe it or not," Chambers said while 
describing the setup now in place at San Jose State, 
"in a six- week period we had 28,000 transactions 
on campus alone — and that' s just with continuing 
students." 

In Chambers' view these types of technolo- 
gies, interwoven throughout the state, can grant 
almost complete information and services to 
students who wish to transfer from one institu- 
tion to another. 

Efforts to share and coordinate information 
with secondary schools are also in the works. 

"Not only should our students be able to 
register via telephone," he said. "They should be 
able to go to a kiosk on your campus and on my 
campus to register for the [transfer] campus of 
their choice, if they've been admitted." 

Students will soon be able to obtain their 
admissions and financial aid status at on-campus 
kiosks, receive information on individual 
courses, even print out their own transcripts — 



not to mention request campus maps and other 
types of local information. 

And technology in instruction, Chambers said, 
will soon mean "that classes being taught in San Luis 
Obispo can be picked up in San Jose." Though the 
adjustment may be challenging for faculty, "we can 
do distance learning." 

Technology, Chambers concluded, "is 
going to be our salvation." Getting the necessary 
funds — "and working together to put that money to 
good use" — will be critical for the future of Califor- 
nia education, and for the futures of California' s 
students, he said. 

The Recommendations 

Following lengthy discussion of these and other 
topics — particularly assessments of and experi- 
ences with the specific supports and barriers 
throughout the education system for transfer stu- 
dents — specific recommendations emerged. Sug- 
gestions for improving transfer effectiveness and 
success included the following, not listed in any 
particular order of importance: 

1 Design and implement a mechanism to identify 
potential transfer students. Gather comprehen- 
sive and accurate information about both transfer 
student and potential transfer student populations. 

2 Improve the dissemination of necessary informa 
tion to potential transfer students regarding what 
they need to know in order to (1 ) transfer and (2) 
succeed in upper division course work. 

3 Foster increased intersegmental faculty-to- 
faculty collaboration as a means to properly 
align lower-division curricula with upper- 
division. 

4 Explore the potential uses of Electronic Data 
Interchange (EDI) and other technologies for 
providing students, counselors, admissions and 
records personnel, and articulation officers with 
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information vital to successful transfer. 

5 Encourage greater collaborative and coopera- 
tive effort among the segments of California 
higher education, in light of barriers to achieving 
student education goals (such as increased fees, 
enrollment pressures, fewer financial resources). 

6 Continue, and expand, the annual Counselor 
Institute (Ensuring Transfer Success workshops). 



7 Expand the number of major preparation 
agreements. 

8 Improve and "polish" the academic image of the 
California Community Colleges among high 
school counselors and advisors, students, and 
parents — and in the community at large. No one 
wants the community colleges viewed as the "place 
of last resort" or as centers designed for the educa- 
tionally "less able." 
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